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Furloughs set to begin 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


The Legislature has approved by a margin of 
4-1 withholding a portion of state employees’ 
pay between April 14 and June 30 

Gov. William Weld estimates a $90 million 
payroll savings, which will help balance the 
deficit for fiscal year 1991. 

NECC President John Dimitry said if the 
plan proves successful, it may become a popular 
budget reduction measure. 

“Tt could be that the state is going to be 
addicted to this type of thing,” he said. 

Workers have until April 12 to choose 

from three methods requiring them to lose a 
certain number of days’ pay based on indi- 
vidual salaries. If any of the choices cause 
financial hardship, state employees may bor- 
row from their pension fund, which must be 
paid back in five years, with interest. 

Choices given: The first option allows 
workers to take the days off without pay. The 
second offers a furlough, which requires them 
to work the set number of days and have pay 
withheld until they leave state employment. 
The money doesn’t accrue interest but em- 
ployees will receive what is owed them at their 
current rate of pay, which may be consider- 
ably higher when they leave the system. 

With the third option, one and one-quarter 
vacation days, usable in fiscal year 1992, is 
substituted formonetary salary for the specified 
number of days. This may not apply to public 
higher education faculty because they don’t 
have vacation benefits. | 

In the last option, employees may take up 
to three months unpaid leave of absence 
provided they give notice by April 7 and 


agency heads approve. 

Dates impractical: NECC Personnel Di- 
rector Steve Fabbrucci said the dates given by 
the commonwealth are impractical because it 
gives state employees little time to make a 
decision. 

The plan has created uncertainty because 
the collective bargaining law mandates ne- 
gotiation of financial issues among any in- 
volved parties. 

Janis Alestock unit leader of the American 
Federation of State County and Municipal 
Employees union, said Weld adopted the 
measures without consulting the unions 
representing the state employees, which will 
result in court action as soon as the law is 
signed into effect. 

Existence questioned: Dimitry said, “It 
could be that the bill passed by the governor 
and Legislature will be negated in court and 
be thrown into the ash can.” 

The Weld administration maintains the 
measure is legal because the state reserves the 
right to break contracts in the case of extreme 
emergency. By law this requires court hear- 
ings, which have not taken place. 

Area of support: NECC history professor 
John Guarino said if other schools spend 
fortunes on excessive administrations and the 
state wants to support $85,000 a year cabinet 
members, how much of an emergency exists? 

“The standard for impairing contracts in 
emergencies is extremely high,” he said. “The 
state can set no easier standard for doing so 
than the federal court.” 

Technically, Weld may argue that public 
higher education employees and the com- 
monwealth don’t have an agreement. 


(continued on page five) 
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Hour long mus ride troubles some students 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Lynette Puello lives less than 10 miles from 
the Haverhill campus in her South Lawrence 
home yet her daily bus commute to and from 
NECC takes more than an hour each way. 

“T hate it,” Puello said. “I can’t take this 
ride anymore. I have classes at 10 and I have 
to get up at 7 to catch the9 o’clock bus. I used 
to bring my car before it broke down and it 
was only a 10-minute ride.” 

Lawrence campus Director Kathy Rodger 
said because many students from Lawrence 
do not have cars, they must rely on the 
Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority 
(MVRTA) busses to commute to the Haverhill 
campus. 

“Lawrence is notorious for very poor 
transportation,” Rodger said. “It is so in- 
convenient that people have basically opted 
not to do it. The (students) in Lawrence lose 
out.” 

Current problems: The MVRTA added 
NECC onto bus route 17 about 10 years ago 
at no cost to the school. Students pay the 
adult fare of $1 each way to take the bus. 

The bus fare strains some students. Elvis 
Campana takes the bus from Jackson Street in 
Lawrence to Haverhill every day. 

“You do not ride the bus for free,” 


Campana said. “I’m not working right now. . 


Cc. Evans photo 
ELVIS CAMPANA travels on the bus to 
Lawrence, an hour long trip from the 
Haverhill campus, 


It’s $10 a week and $40 amonth. Ifyou don’t 
have it, that’s a big problem.” 

NECC is part of one long circuit that 
begins in Lawrence as route 01 and becomes 
route 17 at the transfer station in Washington 
Square The bus makes:several routine stops, 


John R. Dimitry 


“Transportation to a com- 
muter institution is very 
essential. You can get from 
Lawrence to Haverhill, but 
unfortunately there are a lot 
of stops and it can be pretty 
slow. ” 


the longest of which is a stop at the Methuen 
Mall, before it reaches the school. This adds 
upto a40-minute ride for students commuting 
8 miles away in Methuen, and more than a 
one-hour ride for students from Lawrence. 

“T’m hoping we can improve it,” said 
NECC President John Dimitry. “We are a 
commuter institution. Transportation to a 
commuter institution is very essential. You 
can get from Lawrence to Haverhill, but 
unfortunately there are a lot of stops and it 
can be pretty slow. The answer is to have a 
shuttle bus.” 

Plans delayed: Plans for a shuttle bus 
have been considered by the administration 
for years but lack of funding stalled its devel- 
opment. 

» In 1989, a consulting firm drafted a study 


of the Lawrence campus for the state, recom- 
mending a $27,000 budget for a shuttle 
service linking campuses in Lawrence and 
Haverhill. The school had originallyrequested 
$36,000. 

Dean of Administration Joe Brown said 
with a $3.1 million fiscal loss since 1988, the 
school never had the money to spend on 
transportation. 

“Downtown Lawrence is where a lot of 
economically disadvantaged people live,” 
Brown said. “When you do not provide 
transportation, you are doing disservice to 
low-income students and that is an issue. The 
flip side, to provide transportation to every 
student, is impossible and financially im- 
practical.” 

Ammending options: MVRTA Adminis- 
trator Joe Costanzo said it would cost the 
school $75,000 to $85,000 to develop 12- 
hour-a-day shuttle service between Lawrence 
and Haverhill. 

The purchase of new buses would cost the 
school from $35,000 for a school bus to 
$150,000 for a transit bus. He said mainte- 
nance and repair of buses runs from $10,000 
for a bus engine to $6,000 for transmission 
replacement. 

Buses equipped to service the disabled 
would also be necessary, adding another 
$30,000 to price of a bus, Costanzo said. 

(continued on page six) 
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Recycling trash 


Society has no choice, but to clean up 
its environment; it’s not OK to litter 


Tossing soda cans out your car window is 
not okay. 

Using aerosol spray cans is not OK. 

Throwing away newspapers is not OK. 

Our careless habits clutter the ever- 
shrinking landfill space, destroy a few 
more cells of our ozone layer, and hack 
down yet another tree, everyday. 

Experts say the environment’s health 
has reached a crisis point. The ozone 
layer depletion by chlorofluorocarbons 
kills marine life and damages crops by 
exposing them to deadly ultraviolet rays. 

This may mean nothing to a typical 
Massachusetts resident now, but when 
vital crops are wiped out from from ul- 
traviolet rays, people will care. When the 
country is struck by epidemics of skin 
cancer because of exposure to ultraviolet 
rays, people will care. 

Trash cans are filled with aluminum 
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soda cans that can be recycled. It takes 
only a minute to collect soda cans and 
drop them off at a local recycling center. 
In Massachusetts, they’ll even give you 
money for them. 

Recycling bins have been placed in 
various rooms all over campus. Take a 
minute to consider what youare throwing 
away. Plain white envelopes that mail 
arrives in can be recycled. Memos can be 
recycled. Copying paper can be recycled. 

Laziness explains most environmental 
problems. Generations to come will suf- 
fer. 

We fill our landfills. We slaughter our 
rainforests. We deplete our water supply. 
We destroy our ozone layer. 

There is nowhere else for us to go. 


Reader says gay rights story one-sided 


To the editors, NECC Observer: 

Despite the lop-sided approach of the March 
13 articles, I was glad to see the Observer 
tackle the controversial subject of gay rights. 
This issue does need discussion. However, in 
fairness, the other side of the coin also needs 
to be presented. 

For example, there is evidence that only 2 
percent of the population is gay, not the 10 
percent usually cited by the media. In addi- 
tion, some gays have succeeded in freeing 
themselves completely from homosexuality, 
despite media insistence that orientation 
cannot be changed. 

Philosophically, there is a good case for 


discouraging aberrant sexual expression, 
whether heterosexual or homosexual. For 
homosexuals, the medical evidence alone on 
this point is impressive. In America, gays 
have 50 percent of all syphilis cases and 60 
percent of AIDS, not to mention Hepatitis A, 
amebiasis, shigelosis, giardiasis, etc. 
Lifestyle examined: Then, too, the at- 
tempt of some gays to push homosexuality as 
an acceptable lifestyle in school sex education 
programs is offensive to most parents. As 
former Chief Justice Warren Berger put it, 
“To hold that the act of homosexual sodomy 
is somehow protected as a fundamental right 
would be to cast aside millennia of moral 


Library thanks clubbers 
for science museum pass 


Editor's note: 

The following is an open letter to the members of 
the Science and Technology Club. 

The staff of the Bentley Library wishes to 
express its ongoing appreciation to members 
of the Science and Technology Club for their 
wonderful gift ofa year’s passes to the Boston 
Museum of Science. 

The passes are separately valid for weekdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays, and admit four people 
to the main exhibit halls free of charge. The 
cost of general admission would be $6 for 
adults and $4 for children under 12. The 
savings for an afternoon at the museum can 
therefore be as much as $24. The museum is 
accessible from the “T,” and museum park- 
ing is $2 per hour. 

The S&T Club spent $550 from its allotted 
student activity fee supported budget to offer 
this benefit to NECC students and personnel. 
It was a thoughtful, worthwhile expenditure 
and an innovative, responsible use of student 


activity funds. The pass links the library (which 
could never afford a costly item of this nature) 
to a co-curricular program, and it offers the 
chance for this activity to all students, no 
matter what their schedule. One club-spon- 
sored event costing $550 may not have 
benefited as many students as a museum pass. 

A number of students have enjoyed the 
pass during the first 2 1/2 months. The pass 
is valid throughout 1991, and we invite stu- 
dents to reserve it in advance. Do not miss the 
chance to experience the Boston Museum of 
Science with three friends and family members, 
free of charge. 

Once again, let us express our gratitude to 
the membership of the S&T Club, and a 
special thank you to Larry Kent for acting as 
liaison in coordinating the details with library 
staff. 

Linda Hummel-Shea, Louise Bevilacqua 

Gail Stuart, Helen Mansur, David B. 
Kelly 
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teaching.” 

Naturally, violence against gays is criminal 
and should be opposed by all of us. (But keep 
in mind --some gay groups resort to violence, 
as well. One of my friends has received death 
threats.) Of course, gays have rights, the same 
as any ofus. But gays want acceptance of their 
behavior as normal. Many believe this is 
unacceptable and should not be encouraged. 
Are those who oppose homosexual behavior 
on intelligent moral grounds to be brushed 
aside as bigots /Can’t we find civilized ways of 
listening to each other, rather than angry 
confrontations? 

No fear: One thing more. Please don’t 


Red Cross 
commends 
AIDS story 


To the Editor: 

I just returned from a vacation today and, 
upon opening a stack a mail, was delighted to 
find the Feb. 27 issue of the Observer. Since 
my role at the Merrimack Valley Red Cross is 
that of HIV/AIDS Coordinator, I was par- 
ticularly pleased and impressed with the article 
about AIDS with the accompanying article 
about condom use. 

Your two feature editors, Mr. Pierce and 
Ms. Forzese, are to be commended for the 
comprehensive coverage ofsuch an important 
issue. And you are to be commended also for 
giving the space in your paper to a vital, timely 
subject. 

So many times, HIV/AIDS articles are 
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call me homophobic. I have no fear of homo- 
sexuals or homosexuality. I have friends who 
are gay, some seeking healing, some thinking 
they’re perfectly normal. They are all great 
people; we respect each other. We just don’t 
agree. Somehow, headlining an editorial in a 
college newspaper with a flaming label is 
disappointing to those of us who care about 
rational dialogue. 


James Gustafson 
Professor of Philosophy 


AIDS coverage merits 
praise from readers 


Your two feature editors, Mr. 
Pierce and Ms. Forzese, are to 
be commended for the compre- 
hensive coverage of such an 
important issue. 


given such little space or are “cut” to the 
point that they make little or no sense to the 
reader. On behalf of the Merrimack Valley 
American Red Cross, may I say thank you to 
you and NECC for caring about the health 
and welfare of the students in the Merrimack 
Valley area. 
Sincerely, 
Kathy Cronin 


You have a right 


to be heard... 
Write a letter to the editor 


today. Drop tt off 
campus mal by Tuesday, 
April 16 or come by the 
newspaper office. 


tn the 
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Observer Opinion 3 
Weld robs poor to protect rich 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


Weld has struck again like some masked bandit 
riding into town and wiping it out before 
anyone has a chance to think. 

Swept up by his anti-tax rhetoric, people 
equate him with the hero who comes in and 
saves the day at the last minute. Massachusetts 
must balance the budget, the state’s economic 
future looks bleak, and Weld has a plan that 
won’t cost the people anything. That’s enough 
for most, no questions asked-Weld is the 
miracle man. 

Sound familiar? Didn’t we hear about a 
Massachusetts Miracle a little while ago? Ev- 
eryone put their trust in Dukakis and some- 
where, something went wrong. The other 
$750 million didn’t become a reality until 
after he made his get-away to Hawaii. He 
sauntered out of office estimating the deficit 
as roughly $100 million. 

As usual, the past remains a misty blur and 
the commonwealth has latched onto another 
politician with a plan. 

Weld’s method for rejuvenating Massa- 
chusetts is sketchy, at best, punctuated with 
catch-words like entrepreneurial government 
and other quotes from a book he read. 

As he begins his first wave of assault on the 
commonwealth, many people remain blissfully 
ignorant because taxes are safe. 

Pay withheld: Under the plan, state em- 
ployees must give up a few days’ pay so the 
commonwealth can use the payroll money 
somewhere else. It sounds simple and fair to 
most people because state employment is one 
ofthe last bastions open for attack. Everything 
else has become a sacred cow, except for 
public higher education, which Weld has 
already sliced up into little pieces. 

The fact that this plan breaks pre-existing 
contracts with state employee unions as well 
as individual contracts between the employee 
and the worker, doesn’t matter to Weld, who 
claims he’ll balance the budget at any cost. It 
also violates the Constitution because a state 
can’t remove rights previously granted without 
due process, which consists of court hearings. 
Perhaps the governorship has clouded the 
mind ofthe former lawyer. Then again, maybe 
he’s a lot sharper than he lets on. 

Court involvement: Weld may have an- 
ticipated that the union would take the issue 
to court. He may have also known that the 
plan didn’t stand a chance because it is, in fact, 
illegal. Imposing an April 12 deadline for 
state employees to decide which method of 
pay deferment they prefer, leaves no time for 
court intervention, which may take years. 
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If Weld lost in court, he would have to 
return the state employees’ money. How- 
ever, the plan will have served its purpose at 
the time because it may be nothing more than 
an unorthodox method of financing to him. 

The great Massachusetts rescue plan must 
have been written on the way to work, on the 
back of a napkin, because it’s full of glitches. 

Choices given: The plan allows state em- 
ployees to choose from three deferment 
methods to take place between April 15 and 
June 30. One option offers one and 
one-quarter vacation days in place of money. 
However, public higher education employees, 
which make up a considerable chunk of state 
workers, don’t have vacation days to begin 
with. 

Another option allows employees to take 
the prescribed number of days off without pay 
instead of working and having the pay with- 
held. What if everyone decides to take the 
same days off? Of course, Weld says, that 
employees crucial to public health and safety 
are excluded. So the cops can’t take the days 
off but the people in their payroll office can? 
The police ought to love that. What if every- 
one in the payroll office decides to take the 


Cynthia L. (ye 
Owens,medi- §& - 
cal assistant. 

“T think it is 
generous if 
they do so, but 
I’m not really 
sure if it’s fair. 
It just seems 
that there 
should be cuts 


same days off? 

Schools close: If teachers do the same 
thing, our schools may close for up to two 
weeks. It’s unclear whether Weld considers 
teachers crucial. However, when he recom- 
mended that the Legislature not approve pay 
raises for some of them last December, it gave 
a pretty good indication. 

What about employees who start work 
after April 12, or those returning from duty in 
the Persian Gulf? As the deadline approaches 
these and 1,000 other questions remain am- 
biguous. 

Weld maintains that he drafted his plan to 
balance the budget without raising taxes. 
He’s raising the salary of his cabinet members 
at the same time. He claims he has to pay well 
in order to keep competent people around 
him. Does he think that everyone else in state 
employment is incompetent? He insists his 
cabinet members be taking a three-week 
furlough buta little arithmetic will poke holes 
in that flimsy excuse. They'll lose roughly 
$5,000, which means they still have $10,000 
ofthe raise to play around with. Everyone else 
will lose money on the furloughs, but they 
don’t get a raise. 

Weld managed this pay hike right in the 
middle of a financial crisis so precarious that 
he claimed to resolve it “even if I have to shut 
the whole government down.” 


cae Beaudet, 
computer 
science. 

“No Idon’t. 
It’s just like 
someone 
telling you 
have to goto 
work 
not get paid 
for it. They 


Blame placed: In a classic political ma- 
neuver, Weld accused the legislature of inter- 
fering in the executive branch and the 
Democrats of dirty politics when the raises 
were vetoed. He also pointed out that it 
would effect the female members of his cabi- 
net, hoping to appeal to the women’s 
movement. It might have worked, except 
that dozens of female employees are having 
their pay deferred without an added raise. 

Weld seems well-versed in the political 
game. He makes periodic visits to the 
governor’s show on WRKO to make sure 
everyone knows we’ve got “no new taxes,” 
while, behind the scenes, he caters to the 
upper crust and conveniently forgets about 
everyone else. pad 

While he was busy drafting the furlough 
plan to save Massachusetts from sudden 
economic death, he also found time to repeal 
the service taxes. He claimed consumers would 
bear the brunt of the tax and many people fell 
for it. Weld didn’t lie, he just left out one 
important part - the tax only applied to ex- 
tremely high bills, which meant it effected his 
cronies and not your average citizen. 

Weld says he has a plan and many people 
still believe him. Ifcorrect in their assumption, 
it must go something like this, “Rob the 
poor, give to the rich and when it’s all over - 
run like hell. 


Should state employees have to take a furlough? 


and 


Albert Maglitta, visitor. 
“Ifit is going to benefit, sometimes 
it’s better not to get paid for a 
couple of weeks and start in the 
black.” 


Christina Torrisi, paralegal. 
“I’m opposed to teachers taking 
two weeks without pay. I don’t 


in other departments, other than 
directly with the state workers. It 
doesn’t seem fair that the workers 
have to do it when there is so much 
fat in the administrative end.” 


By CHRIS EVANS 
Observer Photo Editor 


Elena Aristy, liberal arts. 
“Tfit’s going to benefit, I guess it’s 


Anthony Calderon, liberal arts. 
“No, I don’t think so.” 


mastccamamestinntonitii 
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H Moira O’Leary, business man- 
agement. 

“No, I think they should make cuts 
in the statehouse, the useless jobs.” 


work for their living just as much as 
all the other politicians do. They 
should go all the way up; senators, 
council, the whole nine yards. Don’t 
just pick on the lower people, go all 
the way to the top, what’s good for 
one, is good for all.” 


Ricky Morrow, computer sci- 
ence, 
“No, absolutely not. There are so 
many other things they can cut.” 


Kenneth Yeung, computer. 
“If it makes a difference to the 
economy, yes.” 


Eli Timmons, engineering sci- 
ence. 
“No it’s not fair. They ought to find 
some other way to meet the costs. 
Essentially, they are asking for 
someone to work for free.” 
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Trash messy business for state 


By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Staff Reporter 


As if the state and local governments don’t 
have enough problems, along comes an un- 
expected and very expensive illegal trash 
dumping. 

It is not a new problem, but one that has 
seen a dramatic rise in recent months. The 
state department of public works, along with 
help from state and local police, are doing all 
they can, but unfortunately the money is 
getting tighter and the clean-up more ex- 
pensive. 

“Our money is very limited, and we hate 
like hell to spend it on this,” said state high- 
way maintenance engineer, John Ford, in a 
recent Boston Globe interview. 

During January, the DPW spent $18,000 
to put up Jersey barriers along routes 213 and 
495 in an attempt to curb midnight dumping. 
But that is just the beginning. The DPW 
spends $90,000 on machinery and manpower 
to clean up illegally dumped trash for the 
relatively small area east of Route 93 up to the 
New Hampshire border, said Michael Lyons, 
a DPW manager. 

Normal litter: There is also the $250,000 
annual budget for “normal” litter, which is 
what people throw out their car windows, or 
what falls off improperly covered vehicles. 

To further complicate the problem, Sgt. 
Thomas McNulty of the state police, said 
much of the debris comes from contractors 
who are desperate to save on dumping costs. 
He indicated that certain contractors are of- 
fering incentives to employees to dump de- 
bris illegally. 

Limited space and increasing rates at dump 
sites, combined with a sputtering economy, 
have been blamed for people seeking cheaper 
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solutions to trash disposal. 

Taxpayer burden: All of this combines to 
create an enormous burden on the state, and 
ultimately, on the taxpayers. 

While building materials and debris seem 
to be the main sources of trash, they’re not 
the only sources. Old appliances, tires and 
some hazardous chemicals are also showing 
up on the side of state highways and roads 
throughout the state. 

Some of the most frequented spots are on 
Route 213 near the Methuen Mall; off Route 
495 in Haverhill; atthe intersections of Route 
495 north and Route 110 in Haverhill; at the 
intersection ofroutes 93 and 133 in Andover; 
and all along Route 125. 

Central collection: When the trash is 
picked up, it is delivered to acentral collection 
point in Newburyport. There are more than 
11 tractor-trailer loads of material there 
waiting for a final disposal solution. 

The DPW has been working closely with 
the state police to apprehend and prosecute 
all people caught dumping illegally. Fines of 
up to $1,000 for the first offense and $10,000 
for a second offense are being handed out. 


Money put to waste 


“Our money ts very limited, 
and we hate like hell to spend 
it on this,” said state highway 
maintenance engineer, John 
Ford. 


Computer fun 


C. Evans photo 


JONATHAN GRAY gets help using an Apple IIE computer from Pat Cogswell 
as part of the NECC Business Education Collaborative. 


The fines increase dramatically with the 
amount of debris dumped. 

In addition to the fines, illegal dumpers 
must also pay for the cost of clean-up. 

A deterent: State police and the DPW 
hope measures like these will act as deterents 


to illegal dumping. 

State police are also asking the public for 
assistance by reporting any illegal dumping to 
the proper authorities. 

“It’s the only way to keep it under con- 
trol,” McNulty said. 


Drug testing: examine gov't, not urine 


By MARK PALERMO 
Guest Contributor 


Take a look at our prisons, our justice 
system, welfare system, the savings and loan 
scandal, the management of social security 
funds, and the federal deficit and ask yourself 
this question: Does a government that bungles 
everything it touches have any business ex- 
amining your urine? 

William Bennet, upon being appointed 
the nation’s “drug czar” a few years ago, 
vowed to make Washington, D.C., a “model 
city” in the nation’s war on drugs. Today, that 
sorry city is a virtual war zone of drug-related 
violence. Its last mayor busted for crack, 
Washington, D.C., has a higher infant mor- 
tality rate than Kingston, Jamaica. The chain- 
smoking drug czar is gone now. So is opti- 
mism. So are millions of tax dollars. 

The solution to all this? Despite the un- 
availability of treatment (only one out of 10 
who ask will receive treatment for drug 
problems), our leaders, both in government 


and business, mostly feel that hiring more 
police, building more prisons, and imple- 
menting mandatory drug testing into our 
social fabric will deal with the problem. The 
last of these three measures, mandatory drug 
testing, holds the greatest potential for abuse 
as our leaders’ war on drugs slowly escalates 
into a war on the Bill of Rights. 

Public consensus: In a 1986 USA Today 
survey, 80 percent of those polled approved 
of mandatory drug testing. Public consensus 
in the 1990s likewise indicates an acceptance 
of the idea that ifeverybody would relinquish 
just a few more constitutional rights, the 
police, thus empowered by the relaxation of 
encumbening procedural restraints, can deal 
with the drug epidemic. Ifyou’re not a user or 
a dealer, the argument goes, you have noth- 
ing to worry about. 

In March 1989, the Supreme Court, in a 
5-4 decision, upheld the constitutionality of 
mandatory drug testing for people whose 
jobs involve public safety. Ifthis were as far as 
it goes, and no further, America could rest 


International Festival 


Monday, April 22, 1991 
11 am-1 pm in the Library Conference Area 


We need participation! 
We are looking for students volunteers to participate in ethnic 
performances involving singing, dancing, playing 
instruments, etc. 


For additional information call: 


Judit Price 
Frank DeSarro 
Steve Michaud 


Gov't infringement of 
our personal rights: 


Where does it end? 


Government and corporate 
officials demand to examine 
body fluids and take hair 
samples. Police blockade high- 
ways, stopping motorists to 
smell their breath. Govern- 
ment bureaucracies, credit 
agencies, and insurance 
companies maintain volumi- 
nous files on all of us. Power- 
ful surveillance satellites 
engage in domestic spying. 


easier. But this is not the end. The design 
behind the mania for drug testing was well 
expressed in an editorial published in The 
Nation on Jan. 8: “Drug testing of workers 
is just one small part of a vast campaign of 
control that seeks to examine every aspect of 
a person’s physical, social, and emotional 
life - down to the genetic core-and subordi- 
nate the right of privacy to the imperatives of 
state power.” 

The Fourth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution states, “The nght of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shall not be violated.” 

Let’s examine just a few of the numerous 
ways by which this law has been ignored or 
subverted: 

QO Employees of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority were subjected to “sunrise visits” at 
their homes by company officials demanding 
on-the-spot urine samples. 

QO In Washington, D.C., female applicants 
to the police department, after having taken 


urine tests for drug abuse, were tested for 
pregnancy without their knowledge. 

Q Newly hired Massachusetts state em- 
ployees must refrain from smoking, not only 
on the job, but even in their own homes on 
their own time-or face dismissal. Several ma- 
jor corporations have also adopted this policy. 

QO Athens, Georgia, has considered imple- 
menting successful passage of a cholesterol 
test as a prerequisite of employment. 

Graver threat: But even beyond the scope 
of the pettiness and arrogance reflected in 
these examples, a still graver threat to 
American’s freedom and dignity lies ahead: 
the advent of genetic screening. On the board 
now and being readied for implementation 
during this decade, genetic screening will 
enable a potential employer or government 
bureaucrat to ascertain a wide range ofinborn 
personal and physical predispositions, such as 
those to alcoholism, homosexuality, mental 
illness, heart disease, longevity, temperament, 
etc. Used in combination with personality 
testing, which is also being widely adopted, 
genetic screening holds an ominous potential 
for use as a tool to monitor and control the 
activities of private citizens on and off the job. 

What then is the real cost of relinquishing 
our hard-won rights to privacy and dignity? 
Government and corporate officials demand 
to examine body fluids and take hair samples. 
Police blockade highways, stopping motorists 
to smell their breath. Government bureau- 
cracies, credit agencies, and insurance com- 
panies maintain voluminous files on all of us. 
Powerful surveillance satellites engage in 
domestic spying. People are fired for smoking 
in their own homes. Supreme Court Justice 
Thurgood Marshall said, “History teaches 
that grave threats to liberty often come in 
times of urgency when constitutional rights 
seem too extravagant to endure.” 

Now, more than ever, we need to remind 
ourselves of the legal and moral precedents 
embodied in our Constitution, that decent 
people through the ages have struggled to 
uphold. Isn’t this what we’ve fought wars 
over? In the words of Louis Brandeis, “The 
most basic right ofa people in a free society is 
the right to be left alone.” 

It’s time to stop examining urine, and start 
examining our government. 
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Furlough update 


(continued from page one) 

Contract negotiations: Although a new 
contract was voted on in December, Weld 
advised the Legislature not to approve the pay 
raises, which sent the contract back into the 
negotiating stage. 

However, a savings clause in the former 
agreement states that workers will remain 
under the old contract until a new settlement 
is reached. 

Guarino said Weld violated a pre-existing 
contract as well as an individual contract 
because people begin work with the expecta- 
tion that they will receive a certain amount of 
pay for a specific number of days. To suddenly 
detour from this policy, he said, violates the 
contract with the individual. 

Contract violated: “It’s like going to work 
at 8 a.m. for 60 cents an hour and then at 
noon saying ‘go to work for 20 cents an 
hour,”” he said. 

According to the Constitution, a state may 
not remove rights previously granted without 
due process, which consists of going through 
the courts. 

Because the commonwealth has failed to 
do this, it violates constitutional law, Guarino 
said. 

Plan unfair: David Dubois, unit leader of 
maintenance and technical workers within 
the AFSCME union sees the plan as unconsti- 
tutional because the Weld administration is 
signaling out one group to meet the shortfall 
of the entire commonwealth. 

“The union sees it as a tax on the state 
workers,” he said. “Its an unfair tax ona small 
group because they are an easy prey.” 

Other legal questions arose because the 
plan extends to the Division of Continuing 
Education (DCE) and researchers under fed- 
eral grants existing in state run institutions. 

Further problems: Using federal money 
to balance a state’s budget is illegal and may 
cause the federal government to join the legal 
fray, Joe Rizzo, Massachusetts Community 
College Council DCE coordinator, said. _ 

~The Weld administration will multiply 
DCE and day division part-timer’s hourly 
salaries by 40 and withhold payment based on 
that figure. The administration will allot large 
sums of money to these people, which they 
are not actually making, Rizzo said. 

Methods questioned: Also, if a teacher’s 
salary is based on 160 days a year as opposed 
to the usual 260 day work year, teachers face 
the biggest cuts. 

Rizzo said the latter calculation will most 
likely occur, saving him from having an extra 
$500 withheld under the 160 day method. 

Guarino said, “This thing will never be 
sorted out without more cost (to the state). It 
creates a nightmare for the bureaucracy.” 

Court injunction: The courts may issue an 
injunction to freeze the plan ifthe union has 
a good case. However, the April 12 deadline 
hinders any type of court action, which may 
require years. State employees may have their 
pay withheld until the union wins the case and 
the commonwealth is required to return the 
money. 

At a state-wide meeting, scheduled for 
April 6, various unions will discuss what ac- 
tions to use, if any, other than legal measures. 

Other options: Alestock advocates the 
pursuit of other methods. 

“T’d like to have a big sick-out and close 
the whole state down,” she said. “We’d take 
it (furlough) to save a job, but he’s (Weld) 
going to lay-off, too.” 

Three thousand state workers this fiscal 
year and 3,000 for the next fiscal year are 
slated for lay-off. 

AFSCME will hold a rally April 13 in front 
of the statehouse and has instructed its 
members not to sign anything or acknowl- 
edge the furlough until further notice. 

Jack Aronson, the local teacher’s union 
president, said some state employees may 
strike, withhold grades, or take the same 
furlough days off. 

People angered: “There’s enough anger 
out there,” he said. “People are just so frus- 
trated and angry. Chances are, it won’t hap- 
pen, but there is a substantial minority (who 
want to).” 

Ellen Hayes, an information management 
major at NECC, said rather than withholding 
grades, whichis an outrage, she prefers teachers 
to take the time off without pay so she could 
make up the lost class time. 


“I want my grades because I’ve had per- 
fect attendance,” she said. “They (Weld ad- 
ministration) don’t give diddley about you, 
except at election time. The majority of the 
students are getting zilch for support.” 

School closing: NECC English professor 
Priscilla Bellairs said she doesn’t want to show 
up for work if she isn’t paid for it and prefers 
to see the school close for 10days. A clause in 
Weld’s plan prevents employees “critical or 
essential for public safety or public health” 
from opting for days off without pay. This 
may include teachers. 

If everyone decides to take the same days 
off, Weld may consider it an illegal strike and 
fire everyone, Rizzo said. 

Senate involvement: Student Senate 
President John Hosty said they haven’t be- 
come involved in this issue because the State 
Student Association of Massachusetts (SSAM) 
represents students concerning politics. 

“What I try to do is leave it up to people 
who can handle it,” he said. “If there was a 
major protest on campus we (the senate) 
would stand behind it.” 

SSAM Executive Director Joe Langis, said 
they don’t have a plan to deal with the situ- 
ation because a lot ofrumor still surrounds it. 

Student rally: “I would assume we would 
oppose it,” he said. “Is a rally effective at this 
stage? The students rallied last year and we 
didn’t have much to show for it.” 

Weld included the furloughs as a part of 
his budget reduction plan to dissolve an $850 
million deficit by the end of fiscal year 1991, 
which ends June 30. 

Originally, the House of Representatives 
suggested dealing with the deficit by bor- 
rowing from the annuity fund to be paid back 
within five years; however, the Senate favored 
a variation of Weld’s plan. 

Furlough recommended: A conference 
committee mediated between the two and 
recommended the current plan as the best 
solution to the fiscal crisis. 

Rep. Thomas Palumbo said the budget 
fiasco left the Legislatures no choice but to 
accept the committee’s recommendations, 
which was the best compromise available. 

He said if the plan causes public higher 
education employees to strike, will be an an 
unintentional fallout of the Legislature. 

“We have to be a little more tight-fisted 
when it comes to education; it is so big it takes 
a large part of the budget,” he said. “We’re 
trying to be as objective as possible so we 
don’t overburden any segment of the popu- 
lation to fund education, I don’t think there 
is a man or woman in Massachusetts Legis- 
lature that is anti-education.” 

Public higher education constitutes 4 
percent, or $500 million, of the state budget. 

Veto planned: Weld also plans to veto a 
section of the fiscal 1991 deficit reduction 
act, which lowers the salaries of his $85,000 
a year cabinet secretaries by $15,000. 

He needs 14 of 16 GOP members in the 
senate to sustain his veto. 

Veto necessary: Repeated attempts to 
contact Weld’s office were unsuccessful, 
however, Weld told The Boston Globe the veto 
is important to prevent “legislative intrusion 
into the executive branch.” He also said 
Cabinet members are slated for a three-week 
furlough under his new plan, which will cost 
each about $5,000 in pay. 

“It’s a political maneuver by the Demo- 
cratic leadership in the Legislature,” Weld 
told The Boston Globe. It’s not a fiscal or 
budgetary situation because it would save 
($36,000) by retroactively decreasing the 
salaries of a few members of the Cabinet, 
particularly the female members.” 

Other measures in the deficit reduction 
plan include an increase of the amount of 
health insurance the state employee pays from 
10 percent to as much as 25 percent. 

For those on the HMO plan it means an 
increase from $35 to $40 to approximately 
$80 per month. 

Insurance deal: Bellairs said the low in- 
surance premium was a deal which helped 
subsidize low state wages but she wants a 
salary increase to offset the increase. 

For state employee’s under the John 
Hancock plan, premiums may go from $700 
to $1,200 a year. 

Aronson said this translates into a pay cut. 

Contract fears: “We are reluctant to give 
back or have them take back anything because 


Surveying the scene 


KERRY YELLE and Lucienne Donee work on a surveying project at the 


Haverhill campus. 


it doesn’t stop,” he said. 

State employees will also lose three holi- 
days, Bunker Hill Day, Patriot’s Day, and 
Evacuation Day. Dubois said state employees 
have these holidays because their average 
salary is $10,000 to $15,000 less than workers 


C. Evans photo 


in private industry. 

Benefits lost: “All the benefits for the 
middle class are being taken away,” he said. 
“Weld’s got the momentum. He’s going to 
take the bat and swing it because we have no 
support against the bashing.” 


Financial Aid 


The National Student Aid Foundation is a unique, 
new computerized service designed to provide six to 
25 sources of financial aid matched with the individual 
needs, interests and qualifications of virtually any 
student. 

NSAF has researched thousands of sources of 
financial assistance, and fed the results of that 
research into its vast data banks. Complete an 
Undergraduate Student Dataform, and the 
programmed computer provides you with the sources 
of aid for which you are specifically qualified. All you 
need do is follow through. 


BE SMART ! 


For free and complete information, fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


Please Send Free Information 


Telephone number(...........- Vederherscaiaegat eae Be ech aevehnel 
EHEC es CH OO ligacccsecetenas tienes +n nosnanesne<cst ume Mover pet 
Year it SCHOO sesesvedeccereais'sckeesdys senkes vuemeee cee Ae | 


Please send this coupon to: 

NATIONAL STUDENT AID FOUNDATION 
25 Storey Ave. 

Suite 331 

Newburyport, MA 01950-1892 
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Bus service takes an hour to Lawrence 
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STUDENTS BOARD bus in front of the Student Center. 


Bentley Scholarship forms out 


A new $500 scholarship, the President 
Emeritus Harold Bentley Memorial Scholar- 
ship, will be given annually to an NECC 
student who demonstrates excellence in oral 
communication skills. 

The scholarship was established to honor 
the character and values of Bentley, president 
of Northern Essex from the college’s founding 
in 1960 until his retirement in 1975. 

Bentley is well-remembered for his strong 
leadership and advocacy for the community 
college concept, his ability to make an ad- 
venture out of commonplace happenings, his 
love of poetry and his ability to recite verse 
after verse at will. 

To apply for the scholarship, a person 
must: 

a) be a student of Northern Essex Com- 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Did you know $6.6 million 
last year was unclaimed? 


Find what you qualify for. 


Guaranteed 6 Sources 
No GPA or Income Requirements 


munity College; 

b) demonstrate excellence in oral com- 
munication skills; 

c) have completed at least 12 credits; 

d) and demonstrate Bentley’s ideals. 

To apply, students must complete an ap- 
plication form and obtain a recommendation 
from a faculty member. Finalists will be asked 
to give a 10-minute oral presentation before 
the Scholarship Committee, discussing how 
life’s challenges (personal, financial, education, 
and emotional ) were overcome, and descnbing 
personal experiences that may have influenced 
their career choice. 

Applications, which will be accepted 
through May 1, should be returned to Dr. 
Richard Pastor, director of Financial Aid and 
Special Services. 


Daniels 


For complete details send LSASA ($.52) 


P.O. Box 162 
Haverhill, Ma 01831 


(continued from page one) 

He said the school’s best alternative is to 
modify the existing MVRTA route. Elimina- 
tion of the Methuen Mall stop would provide 
a more direct route for NECC students. He 
said it is plausible to alter the route 01 trip to 
include several express trips to the school 
every day, ifthe school is willing to pay forthe 
direct service. 

Rodger said shuttles should also be avail- 
able to Lawrence students who take evening 
courses in Haverhill. Presently, the MVRTA 
makes its final stop at NECC at 5:05 p.m. 
After that time, students must find their own 
ride. 

Carpooling between the two campuses 
becomes difficult because students have 
conflicting schedules, Rodger said. 

Students segregated: Fourth level ESL 
classes are held at the Haverhill campus. After 
three years of ESL in Lawrence, students are 
faced with the problem of getting to the 
Haverhill campus to complete the ESL pro- 
gram. 

“The instructors are well aware of it,” 
Rodger said. “It’s almost a lesson in, ‘How 
are you going to get up to Haverhill?’” 

Rodger said transportation problems leave 
Lawrence students feeling isolated from col- 
lege activities. She said students at the 
Lawrence satellites of Central Catholic and 
the Grace Episcopal Church have no extra- 
curricular life. 

“Ninety percent of the time, it is expected 
that if you want to participate in the college 
social life, you have to come to Haverhill,” 
she said. 

Because students cannot reach the school, 
they miss campus events, such as the photo 
exhibit of Puerto Rico being held in the 
Bentley Library gallery, she said. 

“It’s a 150-photo exhibit, which shows 40 
years of contrast of life in Puerto Rico,” 


Rodger said. “It’s fascinating, but it’s in 
Haverhill. What a shame that Lawrence, which 
has such a large Hispanic population that 
would die to see this, won’t be able to unless 
they can get up to Haverhill.” 

Rodger initially hoped to set up a shuttle 
for students to come to Haverhill and see the 
exhibit. Instead, she and the photographer 
organized a mini-Puerto Rico exhibit of 21 
photographs in the Lawrence Public Library. 

Future solutions: Rodger and Dimitry 
anticipate an alleviation of some transporta- 
tion conflicts with the consolidation of the 
Lawrence campus in the Prudential building. 
Students should be able to take a full semester 
of courses within the new Lawrence campus, 
dismissing the need for travel to Haverhill, 
Rodger said. 

Dimitry hopes the MVRTA will consider 
running a direct shuttle from the Prudential 
building to the Haverhill campus in the fall. 

“As the enrollment goes up in September, 
we’ve got to modernize and speed up the 
communication and transportation system,” 
Dimitry said. “I would prefer the MVRTA to 
do it. We’ve got to depend on public trans- 
portation.” 

Dean of Students Norman Landry is cur- 
rently working on resuming contacts with the 
MVRTA. He is considering the feasibility of 
establishing either a school -subsidized shuttle 
route or an express route from the Lawrence 
Prudential building to the Haverhill campus. 

Dimitry said the transportation issue is not 
insurmountable. He said because the popu- 
lation in Lawrence is less likely to have private 
transportation, the school must address its 
need. 

“If you’re poor, then you’re less likely to 
have a car,” Dimitry said. “I don’t think I’ve 
never seen anyone walk to this campus. You 
have to make sure transportation is not a 
barrier to your poor students.” 


Yes, YOU 


Katherine Howell is 
raising three children 
and directing a pre- 
school while com- 
pleting her Bachelor's 
degree in education 
at Vermont College 


8 Financial aid available. 


earn your Bachelor's at home, keep your 
family & job commitments and graduate 
in the same time as a full-time student. 


@ Earn 15 credits per semester through guided independent study, 
brief on-campus residencies and one-to-one faculty contact. 


® Choose from two residency options—the Cycle Option meets 
on-campus for nine days every six months, the Weekend 
Option meets six weekends each semester. 


@ Design your studies around your interests and goals. 
® Credit for leaming acquired through life experience. 
® Accredited by the New England Assn. of Schools and Colleges. 


Balance your commitment to family, work & quality 
education in the Adult Degree Program at Vermont College. 


Vermont College of | 
Norwich University 


1-800-336-6794 Box 701, Montpelier, VT 05602 


Cillian 


802-828-8500 
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Free speech, except... 


Proposed law aims to stop campuses from stifling expression 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


In ancient times a messenger didn’t have much job security 
because recipients of bad news usually executed the deliverer. 

Private colleges and universities have upgraded the system 
by substituting conduct codes for execution. In an attempt to 
enforce “politically correct speech,” many private institutions 
have adopted codes barring racist, homophobic, insulting, 
and inconsiderate speech, which can result in expulsion if 
violated. 

Racism occurs: The effects of this were seen recently at 
Brown University after a rash of anti-gay and racist 
activities. These incidents included hanging derogatory ban- 
ners and shouting insults at minorities. 


Brown President V. Gregorian said he wouldn’t tolerate * 


this and had the school’s code of conduct revised to make 
yelling insults and flagrant disrespect of another person cause 
for disciplinary action, 

After the new code came into effect, a student who 
continued committing these acts was expelled. The university 
declined to comment on the case. 

Reversal needed: By introducing an amendment to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 into legislature, Rep: Henry Hyde 
(R-IIl) hopes to reverse the censorship trend at private colleges. 
If passed, the Collegiate Speech Protection Act of 1991 will 
give students at private colleges the right to challenge speech 
codes in federal court and be reimbursed for legal fees if the 
case is won. The law exempts private religious schools and 
only affects schools that receive some type of federal funding. 

The Supreme Court has said “...Teachers and students 
must always remain free to inquire, study, and 
evaluate...otherwise our civilization will stagnate and die.” 

Expression allowed: The law encompasses comments, 
rallies, editorials and similar actions as long as they do not 
contain fighting words that incite violence, such as shouting 


‘fire’ in a crowded theater. 

Traci Sweeney, of Brown University’s News Bureau, said 
“T don’t know that the university would like having to allow 
something like that; however, if it becomes the law and 
survives various challenges, Brown would certainly respect 
that.” 

The law doesn’t strip private colleges of all authority 
because it remains within the constraints of the first amend- 
ment, which allows universities to impose time, place and 
method of speech on the student. The university may also 
prohibit obscenity, libel, and speech that endangers public 
safety. Public institutions already enjoy First Amendment 
rights and restrictions. 

Endorsement gained: The American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) has endorsed the new law. Nancy Strossen, current 
ACLU president, worked to eradicate “speech police” on 
campus even before she became president. 

After Hyde drafted the new measure, he sent it to Strossen 
for a preview. She requested some changes and after the 
revisions were made, the ACLU endorsed the bill. 

Nancy Gordillo, legislative secretary at the ACLU, said the 
bill is supported by the ACLU even though racism on campus 
has increased in the last few years. 

“Nobody should be persecuted for what they think,” she 
said. “The campus is an ocean for different thoughts.” 

Legal action: The ACLU only pursues legal action against 
discriminatory acts that cause actual harm, suchas job loss, she 
said. 

Atanews conference with the ACLU, Hyde said expressing 
negative sentiments about race, religion, and politics has led 
to opposition because of increased sensitivity about these 
issues in recent years. 

“The fact is free speech, if it means anything, means the 
right to say things that aren’t popular, that other people 
disagree with,” he said. 


Practices coincide: John Reider, associate director of | 


‘Politically correct’ speech cases abound 


Basic fundamental 
rights for students 


The Supreme Court has said “.. Teachers 
and students must always remain free to 
inquire, study, and evaluate...otherwise 
our civilization will stagnate and die.” 


admissions at Stanford University, said the college’s practices 
coincide with the new law and he doesn’t foresee any prob- 
lems with it. 

“The newspaper here has as much autonomy as the New 
York Times or Washington Post,’ he said. “Vve been de- 
nounced in it several times.” 

Stanford has a long tradition of rallies on any subject and 
the code of conduct only prohibits speech that openly har- 
asses an individual. 

Student protest: In 1988, students descended on a class- 
room shouting “bullshit” because they disagreed with the 
course material, which only included Western reading material. 

The issue was already being discussed at the time of the 
incident and eventually a board of faculty members, by a 
margin of 39 to 4, chose to include non-traditional works like 
the Koran and Indian mythology in the curriculum. 

Hyde said in a recent news conference, “I think part of 
growing up is learning how to deal with opinions you hate. 
Shooting the messenger is not a way to deal with bad news or 
unpopular opinions.” 


_ When University of Washington business 
major Pete Schaub decided to take In- 
troduction to Women’s Studies, he was 
genuinely interested in learning about the 
history of women and the contributions 
they have made. 

He sat quietly while one lecturer called 
the nuclear family dysfunctional. He even 
endured a guest speaker’s declamation on 
the virtues of masturbation, But when it 

“ was asserted that lesbians actually make 
the best parents, he asked, after class, his 
feminist professor for some proof. 

“Why are you challenging me?” she 


_ At the next session Schaub found 
himself barred by campus police from 
entering the classroom.” 

Sykes and Miner, Sense and Sensitivity, 
National Review, March 18, 1991, 30,31. 

A Smith College student orientation 
handout warns against the following 
“manifestations of oppression:” lookism 


(“the belief that appearance is an indicator of 
aperson’s value; the constriction ofa standard 
for beauty/attractiveness; and oppression 
through stereotypes and generalizations of 
both those who do not fit that standard and 
those who do”), ableism and ethnocentrism 
(“oppression of cultures other than the 
dominant one in the belief that the dominant 
way of doing things is the superior way”). 

The handout notes that “‘people can be 
oppressed in many ways and for many reasons 
because they are perceived to be different.” 
As groups of people begin the process of 
realizing that they are oppressed, and why, 
new words tend to be created to express the 
concepts that the existing language cannot. 

Taylor, supra, at 34. 

“At Clark University, philosophy Profes- 
sor Christina Hoff Sommers objected to a 
university form requiring her to explain how 
she planned to incorporate ‘pluralistic views’ 
and concerns in a proposed course. Professor 
Sommers explained that in her view course 
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proposals ought to be politically neutral and 
that she objected to thought control... In 
addition to the campus rally organized against 
her in response to this violation, Clark’s dean 
of students, Douglas Astolfi, let it be known 
that it was Professor Sommers and her ob- 
jection to thought control that were the 
threat to academic freedom.” 

Politically Correct, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Nov. 26, 1990 at Al0. 

“At Haverford College -- and elsewhere -- 
students who want to graduate must fulfill a 
‘Social Justice Requirement’ -- which means 
at least one course in subjects like Postcolonial 
Women Writers, Psychological Issues of 
Lesbians and Gay Males, or Feminist Political 
Theory. 

Politically correct, supra, at A10. 

“Jerome Pinn, a graduate student, returned 
to his dormitory at the University of Michi- 
gan to discover that his new roommate had 
pinned up several pictures ofnude men. When 
the young man confirmed that he was gay, 


in one case 


“At Haverford College -- 
and elsewhere -- students 
who want to graduate must 
fulfill a Social Justice 
Requirement ” 


Pinn approached the Michigan housing 
office and said he wanted to move. ““They 
were outraged,”’ Pinn said. “They asked 
me what was wrong with me -- what my 
problem was. Finally, they agreed that I 
could Move, but they warned me that if I 
told anyone the reason, I would face uni- 
versity charges of discrimination on the 
basis of sexual orientation.” 
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Job center 


helps many 


Hundreds find work thanks 
to college employment center 


By ANDREW LADEROUTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Another day and another letter from yet 
another creditor. 

For the estimated 115, 539 unemployed 
workers in Massachusetts who have exhausted 
their full unemployment benefits, these bills 
are a symbol of their desperation. With no 
where left to turn, a feeling of helplessness has 
overcome much of the Northeast. 

But for those in the Lower Merrimack 
Valley (Greater Lawrence-Haverhill), the 
Southern Essex (Lynn), and the Middlesex 
county (Lowell) regions, there is a place to 
turn. With increasing numbers of layofts in 
both the private and public sector, commu 
nity leaders, joined by state and federal rep 
resentatives, have officially opened the 
Northeast Worker Assistance Center at 
NECC. 

Job search: The center has been in opera 
tion since the massive layoffs by AT&T in 
1989, but it was shut down when that crisis 
ended. With a new crisis on hand, the need for 
a worker assistance program became evident, 
and a $228,000 grant was secured from the 
federal government for continued operations 

The original goals of the center were to 
serve 240 applicants with an expected mini- 
mum placement of 180 workers at $8-per 
hour jobs. But, with a four percent increase in 
the state’s unemployment rate since last year, 
the center has accepted 380 displaced work- 
ers. 

Pat Bassett, center manager, warned, 
“What these rates reflect is numbers of people 
collecting unemployment and not those 
people who have exhausted their benefits. 
With these added numbers, the rates could 
easily double.” 

The center provides re-employment ser- 
vices to dislocated workers affected by plant 
closings, work force reductions, job obsoles- 
cence and long-term unemployment. Services 
include: 

Q) Job matching. 

Q Basic skills training. 

QO English as a second language. 

Q GED preparation. 

Q Skills upgrading. 

Q) Vocational classroom training, 

Q Job search workshops. 

Q) Participant support services 

Training: The center originally planned to 
provide on-the-job training, but Bassett said, 
“Companies just aren’t interested in that kind 


of service.” 

With a staff of four workers, the center is 
responsible for working with each applicant 
to identify the needs and services necessary 
for that individual to secure permanent em- 
ployment. Each worker fills out a two-page 
application and is given an in-depth interview 
with a counselor to map out an employment 
strategy. 

Most cases involve a combination of ser- 
vices with skills training in a new career as a 
cornerstone, 

“A lot of people need training because 
their skills are obsolete,” Bassett said. “Over 
the past few years, many manufacturing firms 
have either closed or moved to Asian coun 
tries. The problem is that the skills they do 
have are unusable.” 

New opportunities: The center uses its 
federal monies to pay for applicants training 
and works cooperatively with NECC to de 
velop new programs in areas of projected job 
demand 

Twenty-two workers are part of NECC's 
Office Machine Repair Technology certificate 
training program as a result of the center’s 
efforts, 

“NECC never offered this kind of training 
before,” Bassett said. “It wasn’t until our 
center approached the school with this idea 
did they even realize that there was a wide 
spread interest in this sort of training. 

The center hopes to implement a legal 
secretary training certificate program, but 
Bassett said that with the current budget 
woes, the program “probably won’t be es- 
tablished.” 

Management: NECC’s cooperation with 
the center makes up only one part of what is 
described asa “tripartite” agreement. Through 
a competitive bid process, NECC and its two 


partners, the City of Lawrence Department of 


Training and Development and the Northeast 
Department of Employment and Training, 
were chosen to administer and manage the 
center. 

This agreement represents a unique part- 
nership because otherwise the grant would 
have been given to only one recipient who, 
without the help of the others, would have 
been insufficient to fulfill the needs of a large 
number of workers 

For instance, NECC is not only the primary 
provider of training for the center, but it has 
also donated space in F Building for its office, 
while the Lawrence Department of Training 
and Development provides the staffs salaries 
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April 24 


Wednesday 9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 


Liberal Arts Building Lobby (C- Building) 
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and administrative functions, like accounting 
services. The Northeast Center provides the 
staff and expertise in the job hunting field. 

“We will use any means to find an appli- 
cant a permanent job, from newspapers to 
headhunters,” Bassett said. “Most people are 
frightened. They are running out of unem- 
ployment benefits and have been out of the 
job market for years. They either don’t know 
how to look or what kind of jobs their skills 
will qualify them for.” 

Services: For many, it is the first time 
they have been offered the types of services 
the center offers, from exploring complete 
career changes to going back to school. Other 
avenues of help are simply not available. 

For example, programs such as state wel- 
fare and food stamps have become so restrictive 
over the past decade that families must have 
virtually used all their assets before receiving 
even minimum assistance. 

Fora family of three to qualify for aid from 
the Families with Dependent Children Act, 
the monthly income of a household must be 
less than $579. The family may not have more 
than $1,000 in assets. This limit is well below 
the federal poverty level. 

But even with these stringent restrictions, 


Rites of spring 


C. Evans photos 
SPRING HITS Haverhill, above, at GAR 
Park where Shawn McGlew and his 
brother, Travis, play on an antique 
cannon. Weather brings out unusual 
activites on campus for Ed, an art 
student, left. 


10,000 new families have joined welfare and 
5,000 have qualified for food stamps in the 
past year. 

Frustrations: “The people are desperate 
to find work,” Bassett said. “People aren’t 
equipped to handle this change.” 

Not only could Bassett recall people be- 
coming physically ill from not being able to 
find work, but as the pressure of not working 
worsens, abuse cases tend to rise also. 

“We don’t accept people who have been 
fired,” Bassett said. “These people want to 
work. The center provides a link in the em- 
ployment resource chain. We have even found 
jobs for people at $38,000 a year.” 

With all the help the center has provided, 
including training, a 24.4 percent placement 
rate with an average of $11.27 per-hour jobs, 
the establishment of the machine tooling 
certificate program, the program may soon 
find itself out of work. 

Currently, the center’s training allocation 
has been exhausted, and 70 workers are on a 
waiting list for retraining opportunities when 
new federal monies become available. The 
current project grant, which began Oct. 1, 
1990, will end June 30 with an uncertain 
future. 


be added to the 
existing Haver hill 
Animal Shelter All 


Hall, Haverhill, MA. 


Dogs need cash, too 


Haverhill City Council has authorized 
the collection of monies for the 
construction ofoutdoor animal runs to 


donations should be 
sent to the Animal Shelter Foundation 
c/o Havenill Police Department, City 


This is a much-needed facility 
Thank-you!! 
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State higher ed. 


Editor's note: 

Rep. Rosenberg of Amherst is a member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. This is the 
first in a two-part series.) 


By STAN ROSENBERG 
Observer Guest Columnist 


More than 350 years ago, the first private 

college in America, Harvard University, was 
founded in Massachusetts. Two hundred years 
later, the first public college in America, 
Framingham State College, was founded - 
again in Massachusetts. 
Today, the colleges and universities in our 
state are some of the best in the country, 
representing a $12 billion-a-year industry 
that feeds and builds the Massachusetts 
economy. 

A tremendous volume of student-related 
spending nets the state a return of $6 for every 
one spent on higher education. When they 
graduate, Massachusetts students drive every 
aspect of the professional and industrial world, 
a primary reason so many cutting-edge busi- 
nesses have developed and located here. Be- 
cause of its commitment to higher education, 
Massachusetts has, throughout its history, 
been a leading economic and social force. 

Two higher education systems - one public, 
one private - have kindled our success. There 
are more private colleges per capita here than 
in any other state. These campuses attract 
students from throughout the nation and the 
world; in fact, most of the students who 
attend our private colleges aren’t from Mas- 
sachusetts. Those who stay contribute greatly 
to our economy and quality of life, but most 
leave Massachusetts when they graduate. 

Resonsibility given: It’s our public col- 
leges and universities which are charged with 
providing a quality, affordable education to 
Massachusetts residents - those who will live, 
work, and pay taxes here throughout their 
lives. These are the campuses which must 
prepare Massachusetts for the decade of the 
90s, when more than half of all new jobs 
created will require at least two years of 
college education. 


~ Guest Column 


Mass. cuts: In the last few years, every 
state in the country has increased funding for 
public colleges and universities - except Mas- 
sachusetts. While higher education spending 
rose by an average of 11.6 percent nationally, 
Massachusetts’ support for higher education 
fell by 20 percent. We’ve cut funding for 
public higher education by more than $175 
million. 

Now, Gov. William Weld proposes cutting 
another $74 million. We’re the only state in 
the nation about to cut college and university 
budgets for the fourth year in a row. We rank 
last in the nation in terms of instructional 
spending per student for public higher edu- 
cation. 

Ina state which relies so heavily on knowl- 
edge and human enterprise for its economic 
survival, this is an unexplainable and uncon- 
scionable course of action. It’s time to come 
to our senses. We are in the midst of a serious 
recession. Preventing thousands of students 
from earning a top-notch college education 
will only worsen our economic problems. 

In addition to slashing college and univer- 
sity budgets again, the governor has put two 
major financing proposals on the table. Both 
would send higher education in exactly the 
wrong direction. The governor wants to raise 
tuition dramatically and, for public and pri- 
vate college students alike, he wants to 
eliminate state-funded scholarships, replac- 
ing them with loans. 

Our state universities are now the third 
most expensive in the country. Our com- 
munity colleges are the fourth most expensive 
and ourstate colleges are the seventh. Tuition 
increased by 50 percent in the last three years 
alone. Mandatory fees doubled - and in some 
cases are now more than tuition. 

Price increase: Weld, who has offered 
several different proposals in recent weeks, 
initially suggested increasing tuition by at 
least another 20 percent. Raising tuition again, 
even modestly, will likely make Massachusetts’ 
public colleges and universities the most ex- 


needs help now 


pensive in the country. 

More recently, the governor called for a 
system ofsliding-scale tuitions, based on each 
students’ ability to pay. At first, this concept 
seems appealing, but it quickly loses its shine. 
Connecticut, forexample, recently considered 
this strategy - and rejected it. Sliding-scale 
tuition is difficult and costly to implement. 

In adopting a sliding-scale tuition policy, 
Massachusetts would risk losing valuable 
federal aid. Campuses would feel pressured to 
recruit more and more upper-income students, 
displacing lower-income students who might 
otherwise attend. A sliding-scale tuition policy 
goes against a basic principle of public higher 
education finance: the subsidy should come 
from the public treasury, not from other 
students and their families. 

Access limited: With student costs rising 
so dramatically, scholarships have become 
more essential than ever. For many qualified 
but poor students, scholarships make the 
difference between getting a college educa- 
tion or going without. Forty percent of the 
students receiving state scholarships come 
from families with an average income of less 
than $13,000. The experience at the federal 
level during the 1980s clearly demonstrated 
that replacing scholarships with loans will 
significantly lower the number of low-income 
students who go on to college. 

What the governor needs to understand is 
that the entire public higher education bud- 
get is, in fact, a revolving loan fund - and a 
profitable one, at that. For every student 
educated at a public campus, the average cost 
to the state is about $4,800 a year. 

For the small number of students who 
receive scholarships, the typical award is less 
than $1,500 a year. Over a four-year period, 
Massachusetts might “loan” a student 
$25,000. But, by gaining acollege education, 
studies have shown that students increase 
their lifetime earning power by as much as 
$600,000. The 5 percent income tax on these 
increased earnings alone will net the state 
$30,000, more than covering its investment. 

In addition, the increased sales, excise, 
meals, and capital gains taxes college-edu- 


Cost of colleges 


Our state universities are 
now the third most expensive 
in the country. Our commu- 
nity colleges are the fourth 
most expensive and our state 
colleges are the seventh. Tu- 
ition increased by 50 percent 
in the last three years alone. 
Mandatory fees doubled - and 
in some cases are now more 
than tuition. 


cated workers will pay can only further 
supplement the state’s treasury. State schol- 
arships and public college subsidies are a 
rock-solid investment. Public higher educa- 
tion is entrepreneurial government at work. 

Deep and repeated budget cuts, higher 
and higher tuition and fees, and the elimination 
of scholarships are all signs that Massachusetts 
has lost sight of the role and importance of 
higher education. Public higher education - 
here and across the country - provides the 
only opportunity for a college education to 
thousands of low- and moderate-income 
students. It gives those who would otherwise 
be kept on the sidelines a chance to contrib- 
ute and to compete. 

We must renew our historic commitment 
to a strong, internationally-competitive 
economy and we must build it - through a 
creative, thinking, and well-trained workforce 
that only a top-notch higher education system 
can provide. The time for tinkering and short- 
sightedness is over. It’s time, once again, for 
Massachusetts to invest in the power of 
knowledge. 
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ANNE TUNSTALL lectures on Egypt. 
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Call ahead 374-1321 


Egypt’s history explored 


Life Long Learning lecturer discusses travels to ancient country 


Anne Tunstall, director and tour leader of 
Spiral Journeys of Newburyport, presented a 
free slide show and lecture featuring Egypt’s 
ancient temples and monumental pyramids as 
part of Northern Essex Community College’s 
Life Long Learning Program recently. 
Tunstall, who has traveled to Egypt six 
times and studied the country’s sacred and 
historic sites for 10 years, shared personal 
anecdotes, cultural reflections, travel tips, and 
other information on the country’s ancient 
wisdom and splendor. 
NECC’s Life Long Learning Program 
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has planned the following events throughout 
the rest of the month: 

QA five-day trip to the jazz capital of the 
world, New Orleans, begins today. Participants 
will have the opportunity to enjoy great music 
and entertainment, world famous restaurants, 
and unique places like the French Quarter 
with its Cabildo, St. Louis Cathedral, and 
Bourbon Street. A cruise on the Mississippi 
aboard the paddle wheeler S.S. Natchez is 
included. The cost of the trip is $749 and 
includes air fare. 

Q A lecture discussing how elders are 
represented today on Beacon Hill will be held 
Thursday, April 11. Myra Herrick, chairman 
of the Citizen’s Advisory Committee of the 
Executive Office of Elder Affairs (EOEA), 
will discuss how the 1990 election affected 
the role and functioning of the EOEA. She 
will provide a comprehensive update of its 
current situation and present needs. 

QA seven-week workshop, co-sponsored 
by the University of Massachusetts Essex 
County Cooperative Extension and the 
American Association of Retired Persons 
(AARP), “Women, Take Charge of Your 
Money,” is scheduled to meet each Tuesday 
morning from 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. from 
April 16 through May 28. 

The program’s purpose is to help partici- 
pants increase current levels of financial 
knowledge, develop confidence in decision- 
making ability, and gain control of life through 
informed money-management. The work- 
shops will feature lecture and discussion 
groups. Spanish discussion groups can be 
arranged if there is an interest. 

Pre-registration for this workshop is im- 
portant. For more information, contact the 
University of Massachusetts Essex County 
Cooperative Extension at 777-8720. 

QO Hope Luder of Billerica, anthropology 
and history teacher, will explore Mexico’s 


arene 


history, traditions and culture, on April 18, at 
2 p.m. Based on her research and her year 
living and studying in Mexico City, Luder will 
discuss how much Americans know about 
their neighbor country, and stereotypes 
Americans and Mexicans have about each 
other. 

O The Life Long Learning Program for 
the month concludes on April 25 with a 
student dance performance. Under the di- 
rection of Elaine Mawhinney, the program 
will feature works by Boston choreographers 
as well as pieces by members of the Still Point 
Dance Company and students in choreogra- 
phy courses at NECC. 

The performance will begin at 2 p.m. in 
the college gymnasium. Life Long Learning 
at NECC is a program of lectures, courses, 
and trips designed for older adults but open 
to anyone who would like to participate. 
Lectures are offered free of charge and are 
regularly held in the library conference area 
unless otherwise noted. The library is 
wheelchair accessible. 

For more information, or to receive a full 
schedule of events, contact Claudia Lach, 
coordinator, at 374-3688. 


Gaining contol 


The program’s purpose 1s to 
help participants increase 
current levels of financial 
knowledge, develop confidence 
in decision-making ability, 
and gain control of life...” 
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Helping hand 


Student tutors make difference 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


The Tutoring Service offers help to students 
and grants tutoring certification in a time of 
funding cutbacks, 

Penny Kelly, coordinator, assessment 
center, division ofinstructional development, 
began the program in 1984. 

“At the time there were only 13 tutors 
working with 27 students,” Kelly said. “Now, 
there are 45 tutors working with 150 students. 

The service began as a result of a Special 
Service Grant (SSG). 

Grant funding: “There was a support 
service offered in the grant enabling us to 
begin the program,” Kelly said. “We do 
content area tutoring. We don’t tutor courses 
in reading, writing or math because of the 
other labs that help students.” 

The funding came from the SSG and a 
vocational education grant (VEG). 

“Funding is limited for us, so is the fund- 
ing for other programs,” Kelly said. “How 
we handle this is we tutor our grant people. 
These are the students the tutoring service is 
committed to. We had funding in the past 
that enabled us to tutor other students. We 
no longer have this.” 

Teachers are important to the service by 
recommending students as tutors, but aren’t 
directly involved. The tutoring service will 
not hire a student without a teacher recom- 
mendation and at least a “B” average in the 
course, 

Student needs: “If there isn’t a tutor for 
a student, we try to find one,” Kelly said. “We 
will look for a student who has already taken 
the course. If we can’t find one, then we will 
contact a teacher for a recommendation. We 
also look to teachers for advice to see if there 
is a student who needs tutoring.” 

The tutoring service is certified through 
June 1994 by the College Reading and 
Learning Association. 


Level One certification is based on the 
amount of tutor training, modes of training, 
topics covered in the training, the required 
tutoring experience, tutor selection criteria 
and tutor evaluation criteria. 

“Our program has received national rec- 
ognition for providing reading skills, learning 
styles, dealing with issues and problems that 
may arise, and having tutors aware of other 
campus issues,” Kelly said. 

Career thought: Kelly feels that being a 
tutor gives the opportunity to see if teaching 
is night for a person. 

“In order to teach you really have to know 
your field,” Kelly said. 

There are two requirements to being 
certified. 

“To be certified, a tutor has to attend ten 
workshops,” Kelly said. 

“They also have to complete 25 hours of 
actual tutoring experience,” Patricia Rose, 
technical assistant, said. 

Only three colleges in this area have cer- 
tification for tutors: Endicott College, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay College and NECC. 

Certification benefits: “Being certified is 
a wonderful incentive to tutors. This is 
something they can take with them from 
NECC,” Kelly said. 

“Our workshops have never been better 
attended since being certified,” Kelly said. 

Eight students have been certified, and 12 
will be certified this spring. 

“The biggest plus has been the opportu- 
nity for students who work as tutors to be 
certified,” Rose said. 

One tutor gave her thoughts on being 
certification, 

Cindy Crowinshield, tutor, said, “It makes 
the impression of NECC look better. I see it 
as a plus.” 

Two tutors feel it has benefits. 

Roxana Zeledon, tutor, said, “Some of us 
needed help and we were introduced to it 
(tutoring) that way.” 


Social Club aims to 


Alby Marshall, tutor, said, “Many started 
out as students in need of help.” 

Tips on tutoring: Richard Lizotte, in- 
structor for the English Language Center, 
gave some helpful tips to tutors. 

“Make sure you know a person’s back- 
ground,” Lizotte said. “This will help you 
deal with any problems that may arise. Have 
an attendance policy. Don’tallow the student 
to think that you are a substitute teacher. 
And, as soon as they understand the rules 
enforce them.” 

Kelly feels the tutor’s role is clear. 

“T don’t want our tutors becoming 
counselors or academic advisers,” Kelly said. 

Some problems: Kelly has encountered 
some difficulties. 

“We have two deaf tutors who tutor hearing 
students in American Sign Language,” Kelly 
said. “We’ve had hearing students who have 
tutored deaf students, so, I have to arrange 
for an interpreter. 

“Tt’s interesting,” Kelly said. “My signing 


skills are most limited. I’ve learned survival 
signing. I’ve learned things that I need to 
know as a supervisor.” 

Jennifer LeBlanc is currently in the certi- 
fication program. 

“T got involved in the tutoring service by 
being tutored first,” LeBlanc said. “I was 
having trouble in Spanish and I went for help. 
I ended up passing the course with an A-.” 

Helping students: LeBlanc was able to 
experience both sides. 

“As a student being tutored, I had a lot of 
help. My tutor was there whenever I had a 
problem. As a tutor, I help the student by 
going over grammatical principles of the 
language. I go over the book and help do 
some of the exercises. It basically consists of 
pronunciation of the words.” 

LeBlanc sees a benefit to tutoring. 

“Having the tutoring on a resume helps 
out a lot. Places are looking for people who 
are able to help others, especially in a hospital 
setting.” 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


The Social Club offers help in developing social skills and acts 
as a support group to anyone in need of help. 

Linda Comeau, office for students with disabilities, said, 
“The club is open to all. It always has been. The club came out 
of a grant. 

“Students were interviewed and it was discovered that 
there was a lack of social connection,” Comeau said. “It’s 
important that the students have a social bonding as well as an 
academic one.” 

Doug Ewing, club president, said, “We do seem to have a 
majority of the disabled students who come. They’re the ones 
who really need the support. We try to make people aware by 
dealing with the fact that people are afraid to associate with 
them or don’t understand about the disabilities.” 

Meeting ground: Comeau said, “It’s a place were disabled 
students can come and feel comfortable. It (Social club) has 
been referred to as a family. 

“Every student goes into a new class with apprehensions. 


In our next Issue... 


Read about the NECC Foundation’s after- 
noon concert of Puerto Rican and Latin 
music to be held this Sunday at 2 p.m. in 
the Library Conference Center. Featured in 


the performance are Jose Gonzalez and 
Claudio Ragazzi. Check it out! 


appeal to everyone 


Disabled students are put on the spot. People place a lot of 
space between themselves and a disabled student. They may 
look at a disabled student funny, until they realize they are the 
same.” 

“We’re real people, too,” said Ewing, who invites people 
to attend the meetings. 

Participation desired: “We have quit a few people who 
participate in our activities, but our meetings aren’t well 
attended,” Ewing said. “I would like to see more people get 
involved.” 


Some of the past activities have included a hay ride in 
Candia, N.H., a trip to the Museum of Science, and a pizza 
social. 

“We do work on social skills through leadership, officer 
positions, different activities and by getting people involved,” 
Comeau said. “We focus in on how to act appropriately in a 
given situation.” 

Upcoming events range from a bake sale to a scavenger 
hunt to a bowling dinner. 

The meetings are held Mondays at 11 a.m. in C-113. 
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Dangers of alcohol 


DONNA MONTALBANO, student health services, right, works at the Party Smart 


demonstration in the cafeteria alcove. 


S. Giglio photo 


Party Smart promo 
tries to save lives 


By STEVE GIGLIO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


It takes less than one minute to find out if 
there’s a heaven ora hell. That’s the question 
drunk drivers face when their blood drowns 
in alcohol. 

“Party Smart,” a nationwide campaign 
that has been sponsored by professional foot- 
ball teams such as the Miami Dolphins and 
Dallas Cowboys in the past, is “well-received 
on hundreds of college campuses because of 
its common-sense approach to problems as- 
sociated with alcohol abuse,” states a Party 
Smart handout. 

Calorie count: Alcohol is defined in a 
Party Smart pamphlet as “a depressant to the 
central nervous system. It is easily made and 
is the mood-altering ingredient in wine, beer 
and liquor. Since it contains calories, it is 
considered a food, but the calories in no way 
contribute to good nutrition. Even moderate 
drinkers may need to reduce their drinking to 
maintain an ideal weight.” 

Asmall table located in the NECC cafeteria, 
is carefully stacked with information about 
drinking and driving. Behind the table, Donna 
Montanbano, RN of Student Health Services 
(SHS), looks proud as well as concerned. 

“You can’t tell a college student to stop 
drinking alcohol,” Montanbano said. 

Television, family and peers can influence 
people to drink 

“I see a lot of ads on television,” 
Montanbano said.“A lot of influence comes 
from family and peers.” 

“T don’t think you’re going to get a com- 
pany to say, ‘Stop drinking,’ but more educa- 
tional programs will help.” 

Another pamphlet on drinking and driv- 
ing states that in South Africa an alcohol 
offender receives a 10-year prison sentence, 
the equivalent of a $10,000 fine, or both. 

In France, a person can receive a three 
years’ loss of license, one year in jail and 
$1,000 fine. Poland has a jail fine and offenders 
are forced to attend political lectures. In El 
Salvador, one’s first offense is execution by a 
firing squad. 

Carol Armstrong, business management 
major, commented about commercials ad- 
vertising for alcohol. 

Your choice: “If you’re going to drink 
alcohol, it’s your own choice,” she said. “The 
only ones that are going to be enticed by 
alcohol are the ones who drink it.” 

Students who answered an 18-question 
quiz in the cafe were given a table describing 
how much alcohol affects the body. 

One question on the quiz asked, “What 
exactly causes someone to get drunk?” The 


Drinkers have to 
make a choice 


“Tf youre going to 
drink alcohol, it’s your 
own choice,” 
Armstrong said. 


answer is, “It causes brain cells to sleep.” 

Open workshops will be sponsored by 
SHS in the cafeteria. These include, 

QO Geta Grip, Learning to Deal with Stress 
and Self Esteem: 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Q Cocaine/Crack:11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Q Lifestyle Drugs:11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Dis- 
cussion will be on over-the-counter drugs 
and illegal drugs. 

For more information, contact: Beer 
Drinkers of America, Party Smart Education 
Project, 150 Paularino Ave., Suite 190, Costa 
Mesa, Calif. 92626 or call 1-800-441-2337. 

The SHS will also help students with any 
questions. The office is located at F - 112. 


Drinking facts... 


There are 10 specific things that 
Party Smart and SHS want everyone 
to remember: 

(1) Know your limit-stay within it. 

(2) Know what you’re drinking. 

(3) Designate a driver. 

(4) Don’t let a friend drive drunk. 

(5) Call a cab. 

(6) Food for thought-snack while 
you drink. 

(7) A good host is a good friend. 

(8) Last call for alcohol but the 
party isn’t over-provide food and cof- 
fee. 

Care enough to save a life-offer 
support to friends with drinking 
problems 

(9) The kids are watching you. 

(10)Alcoholics Anonymous has 
meetings at these times: 

Monday 12-1 p.m. C-302 

Tuesday 12-1 p.m. C-306 

Wednesday 12-1 p.m. C-302 

Friday 12-1 p.m. C-306 


ll 


Teaching help 


Local attorney donates services 


by instructing college law 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Despite possible furloughs threatening 
teachers at NECC, one instructor is not 
concerned. Herbert Philips, a local attorney 
for 34 years, teaches at NECC for free. 

“I’m at the end of my career, not at the 
begining,” Philips said. “I teach because I feel 
I want to. give something back to the the 
school. I’ve been teaching for free about two 
years.” 


Work status: Philips is a senior partner of 


the law firm Philips, Gerstien and Holber. He 
was admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He was also 


admitted to the Supreme Judicial Court of 


Massachusetts and to the U. S. District Court 
for the district of Massachusetts. 

Philips is also a member of the American 
Bar Association, section of taxation, Massa- 
chusetts Bar Association, Essex County Bar 
Association, Boston Bar Association and the 
Haverhill Bar Association. 

Philips doesn’t find it hard to work as a 
lawyer and teach. 

“There are a lot of lawyers and profes- 
sional people who are teaching for free,” he 
said. “Sometimes it’s nice to do something.” 

Philips started teaching at NECC between 
10 and 15 years ago. 

Courses taught: “I started teaching the 
business law course,” Philips said. “Then I 
taught a course in estate planning. After that, 
I moved onto my favorite subject, taxes, 
which is part of the Accounting Business 
Division.” 

Philips finds teaching at NECC conve- 
nient. 

“It’s close by,” Philips said. “NECC is 3 
1/2 miles away from my law office.” 

Philips said NECC has great potential. 
“It’s a very good school. When it started in 
Bradford, it had very little. Now it has a lot.” 

Philips finds students enthusiastic. 

Hard working: “I’m not familiar with the 
day division, but I am with the evening divi- 
sion,” he said. “There are alot of smart people 
who are attending and working to get an 
advanced degree. 

“We find many students at the college 
who haven’t finished their degree program 
and are looking forward to finishing. They 
may be ready to take a law course.” 

Philips said that the paralegal program is 
one of the best around. 

“The program is one of the finest at the 
college,” he said. “I know of several instances 
where people have taken the courses, done 
well and are now in law school. This is 
something they need to be proud of.” 

Returning home: Philips, a Haverhill na- 
tive, received his bachelor’s degree from 
Bowdoin College in 1954. He attended 
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classes 


Love for teaching 


C. Evens photo 
HERBERT PHILIPS discusses his love 
of teaching 


Boston University and attained his bachelor 
of law and doctorate of jurisprudence in 
1957. Philips also received his master’s of law 
degree in taxation from New York University 
in 1958. He worked as an attorney for the 
government in Washington, D.C., before 
returning to Haverhill. 

Philips said there are differences between 
colleges. ; 

“Going to a community college is not the 
same as a person leaving high school and 
going toa ‘fancy’ liberal arts school,” he said. 
“T was lucky to get steered in the right direc- 
tion. I could do it by financial aid, or a 
scholarship and motivation. Not everyone 
can do it when going toa community college. 

Getting opportunities: “The younger kids 
don’t have the opportunities, and they have 
to get them developed," he said. "It’s great 
when a college can develop that. The people 
who will recognize this the quickest are the 
faculty. Seeing someone with that potential is 
very gratifying.” 

Philips has several ways he tries to help his 
students. 

“T always try to stay late,” he said. “The 
class ends at 9 and I usually hang around. My 
door is always open. They can call me. I’m 
always happy to talk to them. I will give any 
assistance they need. 

“T find the people taking my course aren’t 
taking it just as a learning experience,” he 
said. “They are already in the the field of taxes 
and want to learn more. This is the trade they 
want to get into.” 
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Cable 
talk 


Lawrence system 
works on new pact 
to serve city in °90s 


By NORMAN LETOURNEAU JR. 

Observer Staff Reporter 

Cable television is a convenience enjoyed by television viewers 
around the country. Lawrence residents, however, recently 
became angry over some of the changes proposed for their 
cable service. 

Lawrence receives its service from Continental Cablevision, 
which has many plans for the future. Part of those plans 
include updating service through new packaging deals. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, certain customers were upgraded with new 
system converters, which, when complete, will allow them to 


choose one of the new deals. 

The customer complaints soon started pouring in, not just 
to Continental, but to city officials as well. The reason is that 
in 1994, Continental’s contract with the city expires, and it 
would like a new contract in light of the changes being made 

The majority of the complaints said that the new convert 
ers reduced the picture quality and also interfered with using 
VCR’s. Since then, Continental has switched customers back 
to the old converters, and negotiations between the city and 
the cable company stalled after a meeting with the City 
Council, Continental representatives and Lawrence residents 

System changes: Lawrence’s Continental plant is headed 
by General Manager Greg Brennen. 

“The Lawrence plant is 17 years-old and the need to 
update technology is vital,” Brennen said about customer 
satisfaction. Continental has several plans for the new system, 
broken into three items. 

“The first item is more channels,” Brennen said. “The 
current system can only be programmed for 40-44 channels. 
The new system will allow for up to 77 channels.” 

The second item concerns picture quality. “It’s like having 
acar. The newer it is, the more features you get for something 
that is 10 years or older.” 

The last item is reliability. 

“The new system will be computerized,” Brennen said. 
“The system we have now calls for service calls to the 
customer’s home. For example, if a customer wishes to 
upgrade and add a service, such as HBO, they will have to call 
for an appointment. With the new system, we can upgrade 


their service right here from the plant.” 

New services: The packages for service that will be avail- 
able include a basic package of regular networks, PBS, and 
independent stations, for $8.95 a month. An extended service 
of the basic plus satellite channels, such as WI'BS, CNN and 
USA, will be sold for an additional $8. Lastly, the premium 
package include the first two packages plus movie and pay- 
per-view channels, for a little extra. 

Many customers have the current contract premium ser- 
vice, but the new services contain a stipulation that has 
customers angry. The new, full premium service means that 
customers have to take Continental’s converter. Many cus- 
tomers have cable-ready TV sets, or VCR’s. The new boxes 


+ 


make other remote controls useless. Customer consensus is 
that they have already purchased these remote controls and 
now have to pay an additional expense for another one. 

Ethnic channels: Lawrence has a large ethnic community 
and provides a channel with Hispanic-oriented programming. 
Plans are being made to construct a station that provides 
Italian programming. There is also a large French population, 
and Continental has been asked several times to get the station 
SKSH from Canada. 

“Cost for SKSH could not be justified, as it runs as an off- 
air station,” Brennen said. “We're trying to find alternative, 
French-oriented programs. Continental is looking at the 
Learning Channel, providing French language programs.” 


NECC students study abroad this semester 


Three NECC students, participants in the 
Overseas Academic Program, are attending 
colleges or universities in Europe for the 
spring semester. 


Kristina George, a graduate of Salem 


High School, is attending the University of 


Seville in Seville, Spain. 

George, an accounting major, enjoys 
working with the public and traveling. Re 
cently, she had the opportunity to drive across 
Spain and she looks forward to extensive 
travel while in Europe. 

While in Spain, George will take the fol 


lowing courses: Government and Politics of 


Spain; The Economy of Spain; International 
Business; and Beginning Spanish. 

After graduating from NECC, she plans to 
attend Bentley College in Waltham to pursue 
a bachelor’s degree in accounting. 

Jennifer Carr, a general studies major from 
Plaistow, N.H., is attending Ealing College 
of Higher Education in London, England. 

A graduate of Calvary Christian High 
School in Derry, N.H., Carr enjoys reading, 
writing poetry, drawing, photography and 
playing the piano. She also teaches Sunday 
school at the New England Bible Church in 
Andover 


Racism in the ’90s: origins 


By DOREEN HARZMOVITCH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Racism still exists in American society 

“In the past seven years, racial progress has 
been at a standstill, and I’m inclined to say its 
inaslight retreat,” the mayor of Birmingham, 
Ala. told Time magazine 

A poll conducted by Time revealed that 92 
percent of blacks and 83 percent of the whites 
in America believe that racial prejudice sull 
exists. Statistics have confirmed that Ku Klux 
Klan membership has significantly increased, 
and minority beatings have been linked to 
white supremacy groups. 

Racism resurfaces: “Many blacks and 
whites believe that old prejudices have re 
surfaced during the 1980s,” said Tom John- 
son, president, of the Merrimack Valley 
Chapter of the National Association Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP), “I 


blame the resurgence of racist feelings, and 
conunued illegal discrimination by the Reagan 
Administration.” 

“During the Reagan era, tax exemptions 
were given to segregated schools, and the 
administration fought against the extension 
of civil rights, and affirmative action, he said 
[here are very covert feelings attached to 
racism; it is an attitude perpetrated by other 
people, and it is very diverse," Johnson said 

Little change: Gregory NEC( 
business major, said little has changed since 
the 1980s because he is the only black student 
in his class, 

“I have a purpose for being there,” Truss 
said. “All men are created equal, and there 
should be more minority students in my 
classroom. I blame the system for this.” 

Truss also said he wants to be well quali- 
fied when he graduates so that he is doing 


mare than, filling a seat in class... -,. 


Truss, 


In 1987, Carr went ona missionary trip to 
Costa Rica with a group of teenagers to assist 
in the construction of a parsonage for na- 
tional pastor. 

While in England, she will take the fol- 
lowing courses: British Colloquialism; 
Shakespeare; Theatre in London; Aspects of 
20th Century Music; and Introduction to 
Psychology. 

After graduating from NECC, Carr plans 
to attend Messiah College and eventually 
continue her education in medicine. 

Corie-Lyn McLynch, a graduate of 
Amesbury High School, is also attending 


Ealing College. McLynch, of Amesbury, is a 
criminal justice major. 

Her interests include skiing, camping, 
reading, shopping for crafts, and refinishing 
antiques. 


While in England, McLynch will take the 
following courses: British Colloquialism; 
Comparative Legal Systems; and British 
Criminal Justice Systems. In addition, she will 
participate in a criminal justice internship. 
After graduating from NECC, McLynch plans 
to attend the University of Lowell to pursue 
a bachelor’s degree in criminal justice. 


of several problems unclear 


Arthur Ferris, member of a local union 
minority caucus, said many of the minority 
cases he has worked with are the first fired and 
the last hired 

Racism learned: Psychologists and soci 
ologists both agree that prejudice is learned at 
a young age at home, school or, in other 
surroundings 

“I think parents play a vital role,” Truss 
said. “In my neighborhood, parents formed a 
block club for adults and children to provide 
community functions along with social 
awareness. No matter what color you were, 
the community got involved. That’s how you 
gain real wisdom.” 

Ferris said more public forums and semi 
nars developed to teach about cultural and 
ethic backgrounds are necessary. The NAACP 
holds a monthly meeting in local churches for 
blacks who have ethical and legal questions. 


sof teludiee, conquered: Truss said thar al: 


Classroom equality 


“I have a purpose for being 
there,” Truss said. “All men 
are created equal, and there 
should be more minority 
students in my classroom.” 


though racism remains part of the American 
culture, blacks hope that by the year 2000 
prejudice will be conquered. 

Truss said he wants to be able to tell his 
children about their history and that the 
injustices in life can be conquered through 
patience. 
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Psychic fights stereotypes 


Ohio native works on cases to help local police to solve murder 


By ANNEMARIE O’REGAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Upon hearing the word “psychic,” many 
people imagine an elderly woman with a 
turban around her head who has the power to 
put a curse on victims. 

Ramona Garcia does not fit the stereotype. 
With blond hair and blue eyes, she is calm and 
pleasant. 

Strange experience: A native of Ohio, 
Garcia became interested in parapsychology 
(the study of phenomena, suchas clairvoyance 
that can’t be explained by known natural 
laws) 20 years ago. She was influenced by a 
psychic in her class. The psychic warned her 
not to drive her car to New England where 
Garcia and her husband were planning to 
moye. 

“I had never contacted a psychic until I 
met her, and she told me that my husband 
could drive, but I couldn’t,” Garcia said. “My 
husband flew to Ohio, after he arrived, he 
took the car to the mechanic and it was 
discovered that the brakes were gone.” 

Garcia moved to New England and started 
taking classes dealing with parapsychology 
ranging from numerology to handwriting 
analysis. 

“I decided that if I could do something 
like that for someone else, it would be worth 
it,” Garcia said. 


Today, Garcia lives in Salem N.H. and isa 
trained psychic along with her sister, Bonnie 
Scheff of Lawrence. Garcia does psychic con- 
sultations and has given lectures on parapsy- 
chology. She also has her own radio show on 
WHLL in Lowell and has created the game 


Crystal Insights which won first prize at the 
American Game Show Competition in 1989. 

Psychic help: At one time, the Haverhill 
Police Departmentasked for her help in solving 
the case ofa young woman who was murdered 
in front of her child. 


“A police officer had come to the door and 
asked me if it was possible for a person to 
know what the inside of a house looked like 
without ever going in, and IJ told him it was 
possible,” she said. 

Garcia then described the inside of the 
house and what the killer looked like. The 
police later arrested the man after he molested 
several children. He is now in Danvers State 
Hospital. 

According to Garcia and Scheff, there are 
some people who aren’t true psychics, and 
these people are out to get money from 
unsuspecting clients. = 

“Your legitimate psychics will just charge 
a straight fee and will never ask you for 
anything else,” Garcia said. “Anyone who 
wants extra money is a fraud and you should 
just leave.” 

“Anyone who says that they will burn a 
candle for you, you should just pick up your 
money and leave,” Scheff said about frauds in 
her field. “You can sit at your own kitchen 
table, light a candle and pray to God.” 


True psychic 


“Anyone who wants extra 
money 1s a fraud and you 
should just leave.” 


Faculty member writes about life in Peru 


Editor’s note: 

The following is an open letter from ESL teacher 
Jan Thiefels, who is spending the semester in 
Peru.) 

Mis Queridos Amigos, 

I’m sitting in the garden of the house where 
I am living in Trujillo, Peru. ’m on my long 
lunch siesta break in the middle of the day. It’s 
sunny and deliciously breezy. 

It has been about six weeks since I took the 
plane from Boston tocome here. Even though 
Ihave experienced some of the frustrations of 
adjustment to a new culture, my life feels rich 
with experience. 

New experience: Before coming to 
Trujillo, I spent about four days in Lima, 
hosted by the family of a Peruvian cultural 
affairs officer at USIS. I had a full orientation 
there, including a security briefing by the 
Embassy of the dangers to be avoided in a 
society that is experiencing terrorism. 

I was accompanied to Trujillo on Jan. 6, 
where I met the family of the former academic 
director I am replacing. I was to stay with 
them temporarily until I found my own living 
arrangements, but six weeks later, I am still 
here. We have become family to one another. 
There is Senora Julita; Don Segundo; four 
daughters, ranging in age from 26 to 42; 
Irma, a young cosmetology student who is 
the cook and housekeeper; and Magali, a 12- 
year-old girl from a very indigent family, who 
the family has taken in to help around the 
house, and who the family plans to send to 
school when summer vacation ends in April. 

The house is filled with non-stop talk and 
laughter, which I have become a part of, so 
my Spanish is growing by leaps and bounds. 
I make a point of learning five new werds a 
day, some of which is slang, which the oldest 
daughter loves to teach me - and I love to 
learn. 

Of course, the non-stop liveliness of the 
house has had its drawbacks, too, because the 
house often doesn’t really quiet down until 
late at night, and I feel sleep-deprived. 
Naturally, Peruvians recuperate lost sleep with 
afternoon siestas. I, however, don’t quite yet 
have a sleep-work-siesta pattern in place, so 
my body is still adjusting. 

The food is absolutely delicious, Right 
now, I am hungry waiting for lunch. I have 
lost weight because breakfast and supper are 
generally light, and there is really no way to 
snack. Yet, I feel very good. 

In spite of the hard realities of the eco- 
nomic depression, the Peruvians have a way of 
getting on with life. There is a richness here in 
the sights, sounds, smells, and the intensity of 


human relationships in daily life. 

Rich life: In the morning, I hear the cries, 
whistles, or flute playing of street vendors, 
each one having his own identity call. Then, 
the roosters crow and the city comes to life. As 
I walk to work, I see people washing down 
their sidewalks, watering their small lawns, 
women pouring fresh milk into buckets, ven- 
dors selling bundles of alfalfa, and sleepy dogs 
lying in doorsteps. When I pass the bakery, 
the smell of fresh bread wafts over me. 

I have been welcomed so warmly by the 
people I live and work with. At the school, 
there was a special gathering where I was 
welcomed by the president and introduced to 
the teachers. Atthe first graduation ceremony, 
the students named their class after me and 
gave me a bouquet of roses. Just recently, I 
had the honor of being one of the judges at a 
student singing contest. 

3ecause I am a foreigner ina city with few 
foreign visitors, I receive lots of attention - 
e unsolicited, as I walk along the streets 
and get frequent hellos from children and 
male bystanders. Now that it’s carnival time, 
’s a risky time to be walking or riding a bus 
for that matter. Children and young people 
throw water balloons and pails of water at 
passers-by to mark this time of year. Usually, 
they avoid throwing them at adults, but there 
are no guarantees. 

Walking along, I communicate with smiles, 
gestures, or frowns not to throw water at me. 
Today, I had to walk right through a group of 
young boys with a boom box and two pails of 
water. I managed to get through unscathed 
with a little laughter and a sigh of relief. 

My job is all-encompassing and very, very 
busy. I exist somewhere in the middle of the 
crossfire of the administration and the teacher’s 
union. I do everything from signing hundreds 
of identification cards, to giving oral exams, 
to observing classes, to giving workshops, 
arranging a pilot book program, setting 
teachers’ hours, interviewing new candidates, 
and just being generally available. I use two 
languages in my work, which makes it really 
fun for me. However, I strive to protect what 
I feel is the real reason I am here - to give 
teachers an opportunity to experience new 
ways of looking at teaching English. 

I visit teachers in classes and I realize that 
is the atmosphere where I feel most alive. I 
just want to jump up and teach. I presented 
my first three-hour workshop on enhancing 
participation in the EEL class, and the teach- 
ers got really involved and we hada great time 
together. In future monthly workshops, I 
waiit to sée the teachers presenting, as there 


isso much talent here among our 35 teachers. 

The other day, the president called me 
into his office and gave me a surprise. He said 
the U.S. government was not sending any 
new government workers to Peru. That means 
that the main speaker for the first international 
conference of English teachers in Peru, 
TESOL, was not going to be coming. Would 
I now be the main speaker, he asked? Would 
I also travel to give workshops in Arequipa 
and Cuzco (the site of Machu Pichu), back to 
Trujillo and on to Chiclayo? 

“Yes,” I said. Now, I have before me a 
tremendous adventure as well as a challenge. 
However, the things I do on a daily basis in 
the field of ESL are the very things the 
teachers here in Peru want to hear about. 

Three themes: Therefore, I have chosen 
these themes for my three talks at Peru TESOL: 
Teaching from the Self, Balancing the Affective 
and Cognitive Aspects of Learning (through 
cooperative learning and the use of natural 
language modeling), and the Many Faces of 
Writing. 

However, not a day goes by that I don’t 
think of the dangers here, especially since the 
war started in the Persian Gulf. There have 
been attacks against American interests, es- 
pecially in Lima. The institute where I work 
has hired two security guards and is now 
completing a higher wall around it. Somehow, 
life moves along in a way that is rewarding, 
and I try to keep in touch with these realities 
without living on the edge of paranoia. 

I have been living in a middle-class world, 
but I know that just beyond me there is misery 
and poverty with children dying of dehydra- 
tion. It is very hard to live here since the new 
president took “shock” measures last July to 
put prices more in line with world market 
prices to curb inflation. Gasoline, for example, 
which was subsidized by the government, 
rose from about 25 cents a gallon to $3. 

I find a lot of the prices here higher than 
prices in the United States, yet the average 
salary is $80 a month, if one receives a salary 
at all. A lot of business is conducted by street 
vendors, as that is the only way a large segment 
of the population gets a footing in any kind of 
economic life. I will be more acutely aware of 
the economic realities as I get off on my own 
more, as I am now, in many ways, sheltered by 
the family I am living with. I have possibilities 
lined up for an independent living situation; 
however, I am waiting until I return from my 
trip to make my decision. 

The war in the Gulf has been the focal 
point of newscasts. Only lately, has the chol- 
era epidemic taken first place on the news. 


The Peruvian government has taken a stand 
to avoid war all along. The night after Presi- 
dent Bush declared war, I went to bed with a 
sense of dread and despair, and I felt all Peru 
shared this sentiment. It’s sad to see that our 
government has not moved beyond the in- 
sanity of war to solved international conflicts. 

Recently, I attended the national Marinera 
dance festival. The Marinera is a graceful 
dance that reminds me of classical Spanish 
dancing. The women wear billowing, lacy 
dresses and the men wear sombreros, ponchos, 
and slim-fitting suits. 

The national champions were chosen in 
categories of children, pre-adolescents, ado- 
lescents, adults, and seniors. The final events 
were held in a large coliseum filled with 
crowds, color, and cheering. I walked out 
feeling slightly deaf from the noise of the 
wooden noisemakers and the animated 
cheering. 

Besides the Marinera, which is a tradi- 
tional dance, there is the Salsa, which is 
danced until wee hours of the morning. I have 
had two occasions to dance here, and I know 
here in Peru there will be many more. 

Today, being Valentine’s Day (this letter 
is being written progressively), we will have a 
school party, where there will be lots of 
dancing. Students have ordered cards and 
carnations, which are being distributed in the 
classes today: a white carnation to denote 
friendship, a pink one for a romantic interest, 
andared one forlove. NowonderSt. Valentine 
is the patron saint of Trujillo. 

A half-hour bus ride from where I live is 
the Pacific, with its high surf pounding in. On 
the same beach can be seen evidence of two 
civilizations - the surf boards of the young 
adventurers and the curved prows of the 
ancient reed fishing boats, which can be seen 
drawn on the walls of pre-Incan ruins in 
Chan-Chan, a famous archaeological site 
outside Trujillo. 

Before I close, I want to say that the faculty 
and students of Northern Essex are represented 
here. Last year, the faculty and students 
generously donated textbooks to the Peru 
Book Fund. Last fall, students in the ESL 
program held a food sale to pay the postage to 
send the books to Miami and ESL teachers 
packed the books at my farewell packing 
party. 

All 24 books arrived safely to Lima at the 
expense of the Embassy (APO number) and 
now they are being sent to Trujillo. The 
books we have received so far are housed in 
our library for professors and students to use. 


s. Bel 
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Environmental : 
coalition cleans up 


Students can help preserve arr, trees, water 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Jeff Knight’s notebooks are filled with 100 percent recycled 
paper. He walks or rides public transportation rather than 
running a car that would empty pollutants into the air. As 
president of NECC’s Environmental Coalition, he hopes to lead 
by example. 

“There is a sense of urgency to (environmental problems),” 
Knight said. “That paper is what I have been using in my loose- 


* leafnotebooks since starting here at NECC. Since I integrated it 


into my lifestyle, I haven’t given it any second thought.” 

Concem sparks action: The Environmental Coalition was 
founded two years ago by Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson, 
Department of Creative Arts. She said she was disturbed by 
damage to the oceans and rainforests. 

“I got very upset with what was happening with the oceans, 
my sacred place,” Mawhinney said. “I felt I had to do something, 
even though it wouldn’t cure the problem.” 

Two years ago, she organized an Earth Awareness program 
that lasted two weeks. Mawhinney decided against the project 
this year because it was so tremendous. Instead, she and the 
Environmental Coalition instituted a recycling program on 
campus and will be organizing exhibits each month under 
different themes. 

Saving trees: The recycling program was Mawhinney’s idea. 

Training programs were organized by Judith Kamber, director 
of staff development, to introduce the recycling effort to staffand 
students that work in areas witha high production of paper waste. 

“T think it’s an excellent idea,” Kamber said. “Given the 
environmental issues, which we have all become more conscious 
of, it’s an excellent thing the school is partaking in that effort.” 

Helps college: Knight said the recycling program educated 
and unified the school. 

“We're trying to remind people that this issue has not gone 
away,” Knight said. “It was a learning process for the people 
involved. The interest is growing, but slow. As people use the 
program more, their awareness level will be raised.” 

Over spring break, blue waste baskets were placed in offices 
that produce high amounts of paper waste including typing 
laboratories, computer laboratories, copying areas and various 
offices. 


Trashy problem to confront 


“There is a sense of urgency to (environ- 
mental problems),” Knight said. “That 
paper is what I have been using 1n my 
loose-leaf notebooks since starting here at 
NECC. Since I integrated it into my 
lifestyle, I havent given it any second 
thought.” 


The only material allowed in the barrels is white letterhead, 
white typing paper, white photocopying paper and white memo 
paper. The barrels are collected and emptied into bins then 
brought to the B-Building recycling room. 

The paper is sorted by employees of the Citizens League for 
Adult Special Services and then emptied into a specific dumpster 
outside. The dumpster is emptied by BFI, which brings the paper 
to Northshore Recycled Fibers in Salem, Mass. for recycling, 
which is provided free of charge to the school. 

“If this works we know people are getting tuned to conser- 
vation,” Mawhinney said. “If we can doit here, maybe people will 
take some of these ideas home with them.” 

In addition to the recycling program, the Environmental 
Coalition set up a rainforest exhibit in the foyer of C-Building. 
The exhibit includes vegetation along with a series of posters 
addressing various environmental issues. 

Everyone's responsibility: Students can contribute a great 
deal toward preserving the environment, said Knight who en- 
courages students to use recycled paper, save old newspapers, 
plastic bottles and cans and bring them to a community drop-off 
center. He said every car on the road contributes to air pollution 
so by taking public transportation when practical, the environ- 
ment is spared the toxins of one vehicle. 

Since the environment is always in the news, Knight suggests 
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students respond to environmental bills in Congress by writin 
to their local senators or representatives. 

“If enough people write about an issue, they will respond, 
Knight said. “On environmental issues everyone is equal ni 
matter your title or income. It doesn’t take an act of Congress, 

Raising awareness: Most people are apathetic to envir 
mental issues. The recycling program will help eliminate some 
the apathy because it is a permanent program, Knight said. 

“The college will carry this on,” he said. “It isn’t just a bunc 
of radicals pulling public stunts. We want it to be something sel: 
sustaining.” 

Major industries have helped contribute to raising awarenes 
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f environmental threats. McDonalds and Burger King both 
iminated the use of environmentally harmful styrofoam for the 
dackaging of their food. The Boston Globe and The Los Angeles 
imesno longer print with petroleum-based ink, which not only 
onsumes a non-replenishable natural resource, but emits toxic 
jubstances into the atmosphere during its production. 
Mawhinney and Knight agree the environment’s health is 
ismal and environmental issues have been put off for too long. 
ey said the only way to curb the decline in the quality of the 
nvironment is to start small and work your way up. 
/ “Tt starts with one person,” Mawhinney said. “Even ifwe can’t 
jave the world, at least we didn’t do anything to make it worse.” 
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Oil spills destroy 
marine environment 


Persian Gulf disaster wont be cleaned up soon 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


When the Exxon Valdez dumped 11 million gallons of oil into 
Prince William Sound off the coast of Alaska, environmentalists 
shuddered at the extensive damage the fuel would do to marine 
life and water quality. 

Saddam Hussein poured 40 times more oil, approximately 
450 million gallons, in the Persian Gulf than the Valdez spilled 
in Alaska. 

People are working around the clock to preserve the marine 
life affected in both spills. 

They might be working for a long time considering the 1978 
Amoco Cadiz oil spill off the coast of France took 10 years to 
clean up. 

Damage in Alaska thus recorded includes: 

Q Valdez is a town of about 3,100 people, many of whom are 
dependent on fishing for income. The March 24, 1989 oil spill 
not only ruined that season’s fishing, but contaminated fish for 
future seasons. 

Q 33,000 birds including petrels, puffins and mures, are dead. 
Oil kills the birds by matting down a thick layer of feathers or fur 
that normally insulates them in the frigid waters. The oil also 
poisons animals when digested. 

OQ 1,000 mammals that feed on the fish are dead. 

Q Exxon spent $8 million trying to save 200 of the 13,000 
otters that lived in the path of the oil slick. 993 of the otters died. 


QO 138 eagles that feasted on the dead animals are recorded 
dead. Oil also poisons the embryos of fertilized eggs. 

Q 19 whales were found dead in the path of the 8 mile long 
oil slick. 

Q) 800 miles of shoreline, doused in oil, killed the aquatic life 
that clings to shore rocks and reefs. 

Q Grizzly bears in Alaska that will feed on the contaminated 
salmon are in danger of suffering from poisoning. 

Q) Sitka deer that feed on the contaminated seaweed in the 
winter are in danger of long-term poisoning. 

Gulf catastrophe: The Pentagon labeled Hussein’s oil spill in 
the gulf “environmental terrorism” in a Feb. 4 Time Magazine 
article. 

Experts have said soot clouds from the burning oil wells could 
block sunlight, lowering the earth’s temperature. The lowering 
of the earth’s temperature would disrupt the monsoon season, 
which is essential for crops, in areas like India and Afghanistan, 
according to Time Magazine. They also speculate the creation of 
damaging oily acid rain. 

Damaged Caribbean beaches: Waters have further been 
contaminated by the March 6 sinking of a Trinidadian barge 
containing 570,000 gallons of oil near the island of St. Kitts in the 
Caribbean. 

* The Vesta Bella was reportedly still spilling oil into the Car- 
ibbean on March 31, according to The New York Times. 

A collection of tourist areas in the Caribbean have been 
damaged bythe oil-slicked waters. A naturalist on the island of St. 


Recycling program starts 


Paper collected in bins, Citizens League to romove contaminants 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


The Environmental Coalition recently spearheaded a recycling 
program on campus that marks the school’s contribution to a 
national trend of environmental consciousness. 

Training programs were held to introduce the recycling 
effort to school employees and students that produce extensive 
paper waste. Over spring break, blue waste baskets were placed 
in the working areas that produce paper waste. 

The following explains the recycling process. 

QO) White letterhead, typing paper, photocopy paper or memos 
are disposed of into the blue baske 

O)NECC’s janitorial staffcollects the white paper and empties 
it into bins. 

O The paper is transported to a recycling room in B-Building. 

O Employees from The Citizens' League for Adult Special 
Services (CLASS) come to NECC and sort out the paper. They 
remove any contaminants such 


New campus program 


Training programs were held to introduce 
the recycling effort to school employees and 
students that produce extensive paper 
waste. Over spring break, blue waste bas- 
kets were placed in the working areas that 
produce paper waste. 


recycled for coatings on cereal and spaghetti boxes, tissue paper 
or paper board. Marc Cooper of Northshore Fibers said it is not 
yet possible to make post consumer white ledger into regular 
writing paper. 


as colored paper, staples, paper 
clips, newspaper, food wrap- 
pers, pressure treated labels or 
plastics. 

QO The recyclable paper is 
transported to the light green 
dumpster in the faculty-only 
parking lot beside the library. 

QO BFI picks up the paper 
and brings it to Northshore 
Recycled Fibersin Salem, Mass. 

OThe paperis dumped into 
huge mixing machines called 
pulper pits. 
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QO The paper is mixed with 
hot water until it becomes pulp 
slurry, a thin mixture of water 
and fiber. 

Q The paper is cleaned 
through screens and centrifu- 
gal cleaners. 

Q Ink, clay and fillers are 
further removed from paper 
with additional hot water 
washings. 

QO The pulp slurry is then 
spread over rotating screens 
and pressed and dried into pa- 
per. 
QA typical paper machine 
can make rolls of paper up to 
16 feet wide and at a rate of 30 
feet per second. 

Q NECC uses post con- 
sumer white ledger which is 
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Ozone 
danger 


Thousands of trees killed threaten atmosphere 


By ELAINE MAWHINNEY 
Guest Contributor 


Why save the rainforests? 

Tropical rainforests provide a habitat for 
an estimated half of the world’s species. This 
amount of biodiversity is important to human 
beings for many reasons. 

¢ About 200 million people are indig- 
enous to topical rainforests, many of whom 
know a great deal about how to use the forest 
without destroying it. These people and their 
way of life are fast disappearing. 

* People use (and take for granted) a 
number of products that come from tropical 
rainforests. The list includes coffee, spices, 
many different kinds of fruits, fibers, latexes, 
dyes, and oils, just to name a few products. 

© We may drive into extinction plants and 
animals (and microbes and fungi) which we 
have not yet discovered, that might be helpful 
to us as medicines, foods, and industrial prod- 
ucts. 

¢ It is thought that rainforests help to 
regulate rain patterns in the tropics, and 
perhaps help to regulate regional and global 
climate patterns. 

¢ Plants from the rainforests are closely 
related to our modern food crops, such as 
corn and wheat. Genetic material from tropical 
relatives are needed to help fight insects and 
diseases, and to increase productivity of our 
major crops. 

¢ One out of four pharmaceuticals used by 
western chemists comes from a tropical plant. 
Chemicals from approximately 1,400 plants 
in the tropics are believed to offer cures for 
many kinds of cancer. 

Why are rainforests so fragile? 

¢ Most of the nutrients in the rainforests 
are stored in the plants themselves. Asa result, 
cleared rainforest lands support agriculture 
for only a few short years, until the nutrient 
poor soil can produce no more. 

Tragically, the world’s tropical rainforests 
are being destroyed at an incredible rate for 
many reasons, including the need for agri 
culture. Scientists estimate that an area roughly 
the size of a football field is cleared every 
second. 

What happens to rainforests? 

¢ The world’s rainforests are being de 
pleted as a result of several developments: 


agriculture and population resettlement; beef 


cattle ranching; major power projects, like 
dams, hydroelectric plants, and the roads that 
go with them; and logging. 

¢ The soil in rainforests is not rich; only 
about a two-inch layer contains any nutrients. 
Most of a rainforest’s nutrients are stored in 
the vegetation. When a rainforest is converted 
to cattle grazing, the soil is grazed out within 
two years. The cattle operation must move 
on, but it leaves behind a desert. 

What can you do? 

¢ Inform yourself. Start to gain an under- 
standing of the issues involved in rainforest 
preservation. 

¢ Work with others by joining an organi- 
zation that is helping to save tropical forest. 

* Become a conscientious consumer. Don’t 
avoid using tropical forest products, but seek 
products that do not deplete the rainforests 
or their species. Use products that promote 
the sustainable use of forest reserves. Go to 
the exhibition shop and ask about products 
that do not harm tropical rainforests. 

Be an environmental consumer. 

¢ Encourage local merchants to find out 
where their products come from. Speak to 
merchants and ask them where their products 
come from. Tell them you don’t want to buy 
rainforest products unless you can be sure 
they were grown or raised in a sustainable 
manner. 

Pay special attention to such merchandise 
as topical wildlife (for instance, parrots, 
macaws, snakes, and lizards), tropical plants 
(orchids, and bromeliads), curios, artifacts, 
and furniture made from tropical woods. 

¢ Avoid buying tropical lumber products 
unless you can be sure they are not endangered 
species and have been logged using sustain- 
able methods. The following tropical hard 
woods all come from rainforests: Apitong, 
Banak, Bocote, Bublinga, Cocobolo,Cordia, 
Ebony, Goncalo avies, Greenheart, Iroko, 
Jelutang, Koa, Lauan, Mahogany, Meranti, 
Padauk, Purpleheart, Ramin, Rosewood, 
Satinwood, Teak, Virola, Wenge, Zebrawood 

¢ Avoid purchasing beef produced in 
countries where you know that tropical for 
ests are being systematically cleared for pas 
ture. Since little information exists about the 
origin of rainforest beef, ask Congress to pass 
a beef labeling law that specifies the country 
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of origin. For more information, contact the 
Rainforest Action Network. It publishes a 
newsletter that contains up-to-date news on 
this issue. 

¢ Support products that sustain the 
rainforest. Certain companies are going out 
of their way to develop products that help 
support the rainforest. Ben & Jerry’s 
Homemade IceCream, for example, sells a 
Rain Forest Buttercrunch candy and ice cream 
that uses Brazil nuts bought from Amazon 
harvesters. The Body Shop, an 
environmentally concerned cosmetics chain 
based in England that has stores throughout 
the United States, is developing a line of skin- 
care products made from rainforest plants. 

¢ Adopt an acre of rainforest. The Nature 
Conservancy has launched an Adopt-an-Acre 
Program in which you can buy protection of 
specific acres of threatened rainforest. For 
$30, you will receive an honorary land deed. 
All funds support the acquisition of rainforest 
land. For more information, write Adopt-an- 
Acre Program, The Nature Conservancy, 1815 
N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA. 22209. 

Home remedies include: 

Increase paper recycling. Recycling your 
newspapers at home as well as white paper at 
the office will reduce the demand for both 
tropical and temperate timber. Such conser- 
vation can help halt the harvest of old-growth 
forests here at home. 

¢ Be more energy efficient. Weatherizing 
your home and using energy-efficient appli- 
ances and lighting will show the world that 
individual investments in energy efficiency 
can reduce the need to construct more dams 
and power plants for generating electricity. 
Dam construction in the rainforest accelerates 
deforestation. 

¢ Keep your car tuned up for better fuel 
efficiency. Carpool or use public transit 
whenever possible. Burning fossil fuels such 
as gasoline contributes to global warming, a 
situation exacerbated by deforestation 

© Build a backyard wildlife refuge. Many 
of North America’s most popular songbirds 
are actually migrants from the rainforests of 
Central and South America, By putting up 
birdfeeders and planting appropriate vegeta 
tion, you can provide them with a welcome 
stopover on their long flights. The National 
Wildlife Federation has a program that can 


help you build an effective refuge. For infor- 
mation, write to: NWF Backyard Wildlife 
Habitat Program, 1400 16th Street, NW, 
Washington , D.C. 20036-2266. 

¢ Spread the word. Share your knowledge 
of the importance of tropical forests with 
others. Helping to increase awareness among 
others about the plight of the world’s 
rainforests is probably the single most im- 
portant thing you can do. When enough 
people learn about the problem, their collec- 
tive power will produce change. 

¢ Address the problem. Write elected 
officials. In the battle to save the world’s 
rainforests, the pen is mightier than the sword. 
Writing letters to policymakers is one of the 
most effective tools for change there is. Every 
letter counts. Write to your elected officials, 
senators, congressional representatives, 
governor, state legislators, mayor, and city 
council members. 

Tell them why you are concerned about 
rainforest destruction, and ask them what 
they are doing to help prevent it. In addition, 
ask your friends, neighbors, and relatives to 
write letters. 


The earth won't 
survive without 
consumer awareness 


Become a conscientious 
consumer. Don’t avoid using 
tropical forest products, but 
seek products that do not 
deplete the rainforests or their 
species. Use products that 
promote the sustainable use of 
forest reserves. Go to the 
exhibition shop and ask about 
products that do not harm 
tropical rainforests. 
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Woman as leader 


KASEY KAUFMAN talks to local women’s forum. 


Women look at meaning of 


By DOREEN HARZMOVITCH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The woman is a success. You know the kind. 
She’s the woman we all love to hate, the “I’ve 
got it all together” woman. 

She works a full-time job, perhaps raises a 
family, goes to the gym, attends church, and 
does volunteer work, all in one short week. 
Somehow, you can spot her right away. She 
struts that power walk down the hallway like 
she’s ready to conquer the world (she prob- 
ably owns that hall, too). 

That Gucci goddess is impeccably dressed, 
her shoes look like they just went through the 
deluxe wax special at Haffner’s, and she 
probably has creases in her underwear. 

Materialistic woman: Naturally , she 
drives a BMW (doesn’t that stand for Boring 
Material Women?) Anyway, she’s the one at 
the cafe sipping Perrier, nibbling on squirrel 
food (nuts, berries) making the average 
American woman feel like the scarecrow from 
the Wizard of Oz. 

But what exactly is success? Why do some 
women have it, and some don’t? And how can 
women obtain the success they so often deny 
themselves? In trying to find the true mean- 
ing of the word, you discover there isn’t one. 
That is, success is a very individual and per- 
sonal standard of measurement. 

People who seem truly successful share 
one common trait-they don’t rely on 
materialism to feel like a whole and well- 
balanced person. Their success comes from 
peace within, Being successful, then, is a very 
internal process that is not swayed by societal 
standards. 

“Success is what makes the heart sing,” 
said Dr. Joseph Cotton, an 18-year executive 
director of the Psychological Center in 
Lawrence and Andover. “Success in life is 
inner peace, and being comfortable within 
yourself.” 

The 1980s was the decade of the yuppie 
(young urban professional) and a time when 
materialism was the norm. 

It suddenly backfired. 
“People measure their self-esteem by ex- 
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ternal rewards," Cotton said. 

He said people are always reaching for new 
goals and never reaching internal fulfillment. 

Self help: “Self-esteem has to come from 
within-being loyal, a good friend, caring 
person, and a good worker,” Cotton said. 
“External things, like money, power, and 
status, never made anyone happy. Find me 
one person that is comfortable with 
themselves.” 

Yet some women often wonder why they 
always fall short, failing to reach their full 
potential. This is what psychologists refer to 
as “Success Syndrome.” 

“Women, when putin successful positions, 
question their intelligence, talent, and skills,” 
writes Susan Schenkel, clinical istructior at 
the psychology department at Harvard 
Medical School, in her book, Giving Away 
Success. 

Questionable values: She writes that 
women wonder about the values of their ideas 
and actions and sell themselves short by 
discrediting their abilities and 
accomplishments. 

“Tt is when we minimize our ability that 
we are less likely to make a commitment to 
it,” Schenkel writes. “When we transform 
positive feedback to negative and only focus 
on our weaknesses, then we get an inaccurate 
picture. of self that keeps us from taking 
action. Some women never get past the 
negative.” 

Cotton said the messages we receive as a 
child bring the strongest beliefs, some, which 
are total distortions. 

“Tfa child is told, ‘You have no sense of 
direction,’ and hears this from authority fig- 
ures he or she believes in, then it is in the 
child’s memory and will believe this, perhaps 
acting on these distortions,” Cotton said. 

He makes it clear, however that there are 
many components involved, including ste- 
reotypes from male and female roles in soci- 
ety. 
Studies conducted: Schenkel said an ex- 
periment was conducted where participants 
were asked to account for the success or 
failure of either a male or female graduate 
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By DOREEN HARZMOVITCH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Sieze the day,” the audience was told. And 
that she did. 

News anchor Kasey Kaufman was the 
guest speaker recently at a lecture celebrating 
Women’s History Month at AT&T in North 
Andover. She discussed the impact of change 
in women’s lives, the media, and society. 

Kaufman, WBZ Eyewitness News anchor 
(weekend edition), hosts the award-winning 
talk show, Women Today, which won national 
acclaim for best overall news series and news 
stories of the 1980s. Kaufman also had two 
emmy nominations for best anchor. 

Concerned reporter: Besides being quite 
witty, Kaufman projects a wonderful warmth 
as a “real” person with great concern. 

Discussing the impact of the media in 
today’s society, she said, “Television is the 
storytelling machine of our age.” 

“Tt is the collective conscious witnessing 
our history before our eyes, and brings ev- 
eryone into the cultural mainstream,” she 
said. “It babysits children, shows the ugly side 
ofracism, the assasination of J.F.K. anda walk 
on the moon.” 

Women have made some progress in 
television, but not enough Kaufman said. 

An example she used was the media cov- 
erage of the Persian Gulf War. 

Isolation felt: “I felt very left out of this 
war, from the female prospective, Kaufman 
said. “There was just one or two women, and 


student. The man’s success was attributed to 
ability, while the women’s success was referred 
to as luck, easy courses, even cheating. By the 
same token, the women’s failure was blamed 
on lack of ability more often than the man’s. 

Several other research studies, including 4 
large scale national survey Schenkel noted, 
reveal that parents expect more achievement, 
self-reliance, independence, and responsibil- 
ity from their sons than from their daughters. 

On the other hand, parents expect their 
daughters to be more attractive, kind, well- 
mannered, and to have a good marriage, and 
good children, Schenkel notes. 

To change the stereotypes, women must 
start by retraining their thought process. 

Positive thinking: “Look for your positive 
attributes, accentuate the positive, and render 
the not-so positive, meaningless,” Cotton 
said. 

He suggested making a list of 10 to 20 
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‘News anchor 
lends support 


| Advises women about media issues, 
looks for progress in the next decade 


they happen to cover ‘softer’ stories. I think 
this was a real ‘man’s-man’ war, with all the 
boy’s toys. If Barbie dolls came flying down 
from the planes instead of missiles, it would 
have been different.” 

Kaufman also addressed age discrimina- 
tion for women anchors. 

“Were moving ina positive direction,” she 
said. “Hopefully, as America ages, so will 
anchors. My career will be shorter than men’s. 
Yes, I think this is unfair.” 

She then talked about the Women’s 
Heritage Trail, currently being developed in 
the Boston Common, that will honor local 
women. 

Overcoming obstacles: “Right now, 
there’s eight men, nine ducks, and no women,” 
she said. “But, this is a start, and a challenge, 
as women continue to struggle for equality 
and overcome these barriers.” 

During her speech, she thanked the few 
men in the audience for coming. 

“T congratulate you for your support,” she 
said. “We have to depend on one another to 
make a difference. It’s a struggle, but I think 
it’s a challenge.” 

Kaufman ended her hour-long presenta- 
tion with an inspirational thought, and praise 
for the today’s media. 

Public service: “These are the greatest 
days our country has lived through. I believe 
in journalism, believe they tell the truth, serve 
public interest, and provide a very important 
public service. It’s a very noble profession to 
know that we can make a difference.” 


SUCCESS 


Becoming a success 
“Look for your positive 
attibutes ... ” Cotton said. 


attributes and vulnerabilities, then taking the 
negative labels and replacing them with 
positive ones. 

“Tf (you) find it difficult to make a deci- 
sion, say to yourself, ‘Wait a minute, I may not 
make decisions as quickly as I’d like to. How- 
ever, that’s because I really care about the 
outcome, and I’m really careful.’ So the 
negative label that you’ve been given trans- 
forms into I’m really a caring and careful 
person,” Cotton said. 

Schenkel suggests the thought-stopping 
process by counting backward from 10 to 
one, or picturing a favorite scene, memory, or 
a fantasy, until the negative thought is gone. 


International Festival 


Monday, April 22, 1991 
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instruments, etc. 
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‘Cats’ paws way 
to top on B’way 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Beauty emerges from a junk heap in Cats 

The musical Catsis based on Old Possums’s 
Book of Practical Catsby T.S. Eliot published 
in 1939. The music was composed by Andrew 
Lloyd Webber who began setting the book of 
poems to music in 1977. Some were performed 
as early as 1980. The play made its debut in 
1982 directed by Trevor Nunn and choreo 
graphed by Gillian Lynne. 

The play tells about the lives of Jellicle cats 
who are called to the Jellicle ball, which 
happens once a year on a full moon. 

Cat's height: The stage is not just in front 


of but around the audience. It make use of 


junk constructed to a cats’ scale. The stage is 
littered with garbage cans, tires, bicycle tire 
rims, coffee cans and _ broken teapots. The 
cats incorporate the junk into costumes to tell 
their stories. 

The lights open to reveal cats of all colors 
slinking to and fro on stage. The costumes 
blend together the elements of a human 
being anda cat. The cats have individual make 
and no two are alike. 

Old Deuteronomy, played by Larry Small, 
is a “grandfather” to the young Jellicle cats. 
Grizabella, played by Loni Ackerman and 
Sillabub, played by Lisa Mayer team up to- 


gether to perform an outstanding version of 


the classic song, Memory. 


Drama Review 


The cast performs on stage as well as in the 
audience, where Munkustrap, played by Greg 
Minaham, dances with a member of the au 
dience. The performers are convincing in 
making the audience believe they are cats by 
pawing, and hissing at each other. 

There is tension when Grizabella, the 
Glamour Cat, appears on stage asking for 
acceptance from the young Jellicle cats who 
are unaware that an “old stage beauty” is in 
their presence. This ends ina cat fight between 
Grizabella and the others. 

Munkustrap makes himself known by 
wooing the female cats. His performance is 
one of excitement and stimulation, to the 
point where one of the cats faints by his leg. 

Thieving cats: Laughter erupts from the 
audience when the thieves, Mungojerrie and 
Rumpleteazer, played by Ray Roderick and 
Kristi Lynes, appear on stage. Another cat is 
dressed in pearls, garter and black stockings. 
They tell a tale of stealing which they manage 
to blame on other cats. 

The musical is entertaining as well as fun. 
The audience is able to watch and feel like 
actual cats were performing in front of them. 
It takes a look at what a cat’s life on the streets 
may be like. Beauty can indeed come forth 
from a Junk heap. 


‘Chorus Line’ 


Famed musical lives on in revival 


By AMY BOARDMAN 


Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


One of Broadway’s most popular musical is 
touring again, and audiences are packing 
theaters. 

For years, audiences around the world 
have been tapping their feet to A Chorus 
Line.Recently, the musical ran for one week 
at The Wang Center for The Performing Arts 
in Boston. The theater was sold out during 
performances 

The original production of A Chorus Line 
was choreographed and directed by Michael 
Bennett 
Kirkwood and Nicholas Dante, with music by 


The book was written by James 
Marvin Hamlisch and lyrics by Edward Kleban 
[he original Broadway production was 
done by New York Shakespeare Festival and 
produced by Joseph Papp 
Star maker: Papp, the producer of the 
New York Shakespeare Festival, is responsible 
for free Shakespeare performances in Central 
Park each summer. He has also helped along 
the careers of many world renowned actors 
such as Meryl Streep and George C. Scott. 
Twenty-seven cast members perform in A 
Chorus Line. Many hail straight from Broad- 
way, television, and the silver screen. Most of 
the performances given on this tour were well 
done. There were a few weak performances, 
however. 
Buddy Balou, who played Al, did not 
bring out the macho acting native New Yorker. 
Proferio, who plays Paul, acted what was 
supposed to be a very emotional role in Paul, 
but rather than bring out this emotion he left 
the audience pitying him as opposed to feel- 
ing his pain he obviously must have felt. 
Julie Graves plays the part of Val, a young 
woman who got off the bus in New York City 
with aspirations to be a Rockette. Graves 
gives one of the stongest performances in the 
show. She plays a character you can not help 
liking. She is hysterical and gave her character 
a human quality that people can relate to. 
Crucial roles: All of the characters in the 


Bands 
to battle 
at NECC 


By AMY BOARDMAN 


Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


On March 1 NECC radio station WRAZ 
sponsored a concert that proved a concert can 
go on without trouble. 

It went off very well, and there were no 
problems like the ones at the thrash concert 
last semester. 

According to Geva Salerno, WRAZ busi- 
ness manager, the March 1 concert did not 
raise much money, but it ran smoothly and 
she felt it was more successful than the last 
one. 

The concert paved the road for a new 
effort on April 26. 

“The March concert went so well the 
administration has asked us to put on another 
this semester,” Salerno said. 

The Battle of the Bands concert will be 
advertised at other area colleges by handing 
out flyers. The schools include U.Lowell, 
Fitchburg State and Merrimack College. 

Five bands are competing at the concert. 
During the performance, a panel of judges 
made up partially by NECC administrators 
and partially by members of the business 
community. The winning band will receive a 
trophy. 

Salerno is hoping that this concert will 
give more exposure to both the bands and 
WRAZ 

For April 26, Salerno said, “I’m going to 
try to make sure that we not only break even 
but make money on this next concert.” 

Salerno is concerned with giving WRAZ a 


Drama Review 


play have a pivotal role in the production 
Without each individual’s story, it would 
simply be a play about people dancing for two 
hours. 

A Chorus Lineis unique in many ways, but 
in one particular, as there is no set. One little 
table and some dance mirrors are used on the 
stage. The play is complete without any large 
props because the main setting is a broadway 
stage 

[he play begins with an audition for a 
broadway chorus line. The year is 1975 and 
the place is a broadway theater. The first scene 
immediately allows the director to make first 
cuts so the audience can become familiar with 
the main characters. 

Zach, the chorus line’s director, puts a 
very interesting twist on the dancers’ audition 
He wants them not only to dance for him, but 
to discuss some of their own personal expe 
riences. Most of the dancers are reluctant to 
do so at first, but eventually all of them come 
around and share their lives with the audi 
ence. 

Interesting tales: Every character has his 
or her own story ranging from eccentricity to 
breast implants. This is what makes it such a 
fun play, along with the inspirational music. 

Another interesting twist is the relationship 
between Zach and Cassie, one of the dancers 
Their conflict comes out slowly, but eventually 
the audience is let in on it. 

Whether this traveling production of A 
Chorus Line is one of the best ever isn’t 
important. The important thing is that this 
play and its music, which ranges from the 
ballad What I Did For Love to the upbeat 
Dance: Ten; Looks: Three, offers something for 
everyone. 

The movie A Chorus Line was made a few 
years ago and is available on video. Ifinterested 
in getting an idea of what the play is like, rent 
it. But remember that nothing compares to 
actually seeing the live performance. 


Cc. Evans photo 
FULL THROTTLE plays lively music in 
the NECC cafeteria as a part of a 
recent WRAZ fundraiser. 


more positive image. 

“Not only am I working hard in the areas 
of business management such as accounting 
and advertising and marketing, I’m also 
working very hard to keep a good image, and 
I believe this last concert helped out with 
that.” Salerno said. The Battle of the Bands 
will be held at 7:30 p.m. inthe NECC cafeteria, 
tickets cost $5. 


WRAZ concert 
planned for April 26 


“The March concert went so 
well the administration has 


asked us to put on another this 
semester,” Salerno said. 
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Top Notch 
performances 


C. Evans photo 
BRETT DUGGAN, Tricia Guy, and David 
Victory act in recent performance of 
‘Murder at the Vicarage,’ which will 
continue its run this weekend at the 
Top Notch Theatre. Right, Melissa 
Perry, award winner at the American 
College Theatre Festival. 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Features Editor 


Every semester, the Top Notch Theatre en- 
ters a production in the American College 
Theatre Festival (ACTF). The ACTF then 
sends adjudicators to evaluate the perfor- 
mance, and it also chooses an actor to represent 
the school in the Irene Ryan Competition 
(Granny from The Beverly Hillbillies) held 
every January. 

“The Irene Ryan Competition is a com- 
petition for scholarships, and the students do 
audition pieces,” said Susan Sanders, assistant 
professor, department of creative arts. “Each 
student has to prepare a monologue and a 
scene, and both pieces have to take under 5 
minutes.” 

From this competition, Melissa Perry made 
it to the finals. 

“This is the first time that someone from 
NECC has made it to the finals since 1979 or 
*80,” Sanders said. 


Both Sanders and Perry were proud ofher 
accomplishments. 

“The other finalists were from schools 
such as Brandeis, Middlebury, Boston Uni- 
versity, Salem State, and Brown, which had 
four people who mad¢it to the finals,” Sanders 
said. “The other finalists came from much 
bigger departments with a lot more money.” 

“When I was looking at the credits, it was 
funny to see all the big name schools next to 
everyone else’s names,” Perry said. “We were 
the only community college that made it to 
the final round. This competition prides itself 
on having the uppercrust theater departments 
in the final rounds, but none of the judges are 
allowed to know what school you come from 
when they pick people for the final competi- 
tion. So, when my name came up, everybody 
was really surprised that somebody from a 
community college made it.” 

Perry’s nomination came from the first 
play she acted in, Baby with a Bathwater. 
Initially, 87 people are nominated from nine 


Christie play 
done very well 


Students master accents beautsfully 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Agatha Christie’s Murder at the Vicarage, 
under the direction of Susan E. Sanders, 
began performances last weekend at the Top 
Notch Theatre. 

The play takes place in post World War II 
England, still under reconstruction. 

There are 14 characters in the play. Oddly 
enough, each character has a motive for mur- 
der. Miss Christie was a true master of her 
craft. 

The actors speak with English accents. For 
some of them this proved a difficult task, but 
the audience must remember that mastering 
an accent can be difficult. 

Melissa Perry, who played Griselda 
Clement, gave an outstanding performance 
that encompassed both human and profes- 
sional merit. Perry carried off her accent to 
the point that even a London native would 
have difficulty proving false. 

David Victory, who played Leonard 
Clement, the vicar, gave a convincing per- 
formance as well. Victory brought out the 
credible qualities people see in their ministers. 
Victory dispatched his part with great skill 
and ease. 

These two thespians, acting as husband 
and wife with a May/December match, gave 
the audience a glimpse of what a convincing 
stage marriage is supposed to be. 

There were some weak performances, but 


regions across the country. From these people, 
16 are picked for the final competition. The 
students that win the regional competitions 
then compete nationally. 

Although Perry has had success with act- 
ing, she started out dancing. 

“T had been dancing for quite a few years 
before I started acting,” Perry said. “Susan 
had been running the lights for the dance 
shows, and we started talking about the the- 
ater. Susan was really responsible for me 
getting into the theater.” 

Perry found the transition from dancing to 
acting somewhat easy. 

“They are similar because they both in- 
volve being on stage and being in front of 
people,” Perry said. “The hardest part about 
acting was that I never thought I’d be able to 
open my mouth and speak, but I got passed 
the stage fright.” 

Not only was Sanders responsible for Perry 
starting to act, but she was also her academic 
adviser. 


The set worked to the advantage of the 
play, as the entire performance took place in 
the vicarage study, which was set up with 
typical English decor. The play’s mood was 
very English, and it was due in part to the 
excellent choice and set design. 

Murder at the Vicarage is set in a small 
English village outside of London. The play 
revolves around the 14 people who all have at 
least one thing in common: their strong dis- 
like for someone amongst them, thus giving 
every member motive for murder. 

Naturally, Miss Marple, played by Dawn 
Smith, played the nosy old neighbor. This 
play, Miss Christie’s first murder mystery, is 
Miss Marple’s premier role in a Christie play. 

During the play, there are many conflicts 
between the characters, making it hard to 
keep track of them all. The play can be a bit 
confusing to the audience while trying to 
figure out the mystery, but the plot thickens. 
After all, half the fun of a murder mystery is 
trying to figure out who the killer is. 

While watching the play, one believes that 
the actors are having an actual conversation 
without an audience watching them. The 
dialogue works very well in the play and it 
gives it a believable quality. 

The Top Notch Players put on a perfor- 
mance that will leave you intrigued. 


Q If you missed the first two perfor- 
mances, the next two run this Friday and 
Saturday April 12 and 13, at8 p.m.inthe Top 
Notch Theatre. 


“She’s given me a lot of guidance on 
future academic studies, as well as a career and 
the theater,” Perry said. “It’s been nice to 
have a mixture of both.” 

Perry will be transferring to Bradford 
College in the fall for a degree in English. 
Then she will apply to law school. 

“Acting is wonderful, and once you start 
it’s tough to ever want to do anything else, 
but there’s no security in it,” Perry said. “So, 
I want to go to law school, but I’ll still try to 
audition and act. Ifsomething happens, great, 
but if not, I’ll still have something solid to fall 
back on.” 


“The hardest part about 
acting was that I never 
thought Td be able to open my 
mouth and speak, but I got 
passed the stage fright.” 


Social Club 
Meetings 
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Room C - 113 
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To Museum of Science in Boston 
Check Them Out 


Provided by: 


NECC SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY CLUB at 


NECC Library 


NECC SCIENCE and TECHNOLOGY Club 
meets each Monday from 12:00-1:00 


in E-350 


Come join the club 
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What’s up, doc? 


Bugs Bunny celebrates 
Ins 50th anniversary 


By STEVE GIGLIO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


What’s gray and white and has been eating carrots since the 
1940's? 

Bugs Bunny, of course. And what rabbit would be better 
suited to the job of touring the country with all his Warner 
Brothers family? 

The Somerville Theater, one of the many places showing 
the Bugs Bunny film festival, recently hosted many excited 
fans waiting to see the famous gray and white rabbit. 

Film festival: The hour-long film festival was created from 
several clippings of past shorts, including One Froggy Evening, 
Duck Dodgers in the 24 1/2 Century and Ali Baba Bunny. 

One Froggy Evening stars a construction worker who is in 
the process of jack-hammering an 18th-century building, 
when he discovers a small box. When opened, out leaps a frog 
that begins to dance with a top hat in one hand and a cane in 
the other. The frog has a natural talent for singing. Unfor- 
tunately for the thrilled construction worker, the frog only 
bellows beautiful music when he is alone with him. 

The piece was produced by Chuck Jones. 

The self-righteous, black duck, known as Daffy, also has his 
part in the movie. Duck Dodgers in the 24 1/2 Century is on 
a mission from Earth with his faithful sidekick, Porky Pig©. 
Their mission to find the shaving cream atom is stopped by 
Marvin the Martian©, who also tries to claim the planet they 
land on for Mars. 

Great turnout: Roger Waits, who travels with Mellow 
Madness, the company sponsoring the festival, said the turnout 
was great. 

“We had over 2,000 people show up,” he said. “I think it’s 
the largest turnout ever.” 

The story behind Bugs Bunny’s name dates back to 1937. 

According to a magazine celebrating Bugs Bunny’s 50th 
Anniversary, Charles M. Jones, one of the rabbit’s many 
creators, said, “Back in 1937, we had a writer named Bugs 
Hardaway who was working on a picture called Porky’s Hare 
Hunt. Bugs wanted a rabbit for the picture, but he didn’t draw 
very well. So he asked an animator named Charles Thorson to 
draw a rabbit. Charlie made up this drawing - it didn’t look like 
the Bugs of today, but it looked like a rabbit. He sent it back 
and, because it was for Bugs Hardaway, he put, ‘Bugs Bunny.’ 
Anyway, everybody saw it, and we realized that was a good 
name.” 

Catches on: Warner Brothers originally had no intention 
of making the original cartoons for kids, but somehow they 
just caught on. 

The original creators of the Warner Brothers characters, in 
addition to Jones, include Fred Avery, Mel Blanc, Robert 
Clampett, Isadore Freleng, Robert Mckimson, and Carl 
Stalling. 

Avery, who died in 1980, was also the brains behind the 
Tom and Jerry Show, which began in 1940. 

Retailers, too, are cashing in on the cartoon business. 

One store, The Cartoon Korner at the Northshore Mall, 


HAVERHILL CAR CARE CENTER, INC. 


has many Warner Brothers products featured. 

Entrepreneurs interested in opening a similar store should, 
“Raise your capital, call licensing bureaus, or contact Disney 
or Warner Brothers...,” said Skip Howe, a Cartoon Korner 
salesman. 

Hard to gauge: Asked if the economy has any effect on 
businesses like these, Howe said, “I think that it’s hard to 
gauge the effect. I’m sure that it’s having some effect. Less 
money in our pockets, less money in our drawer.” 

Some of the items available in Cartoon Korner include a 
Bugs Bunny windsock, Warner Brothers T-shirts, and a Bugs 
Bunny stuffed toy. 

Many toy stores also sell Bugs Bunny products. Home 
game systems, like Gameboy and Nintendo have a Bugs 
Bunny game released by Kemco Seika. The game designed for 
the Gameboy is called Bugs Bunny’s Crazy Castle. 

Turner Network Television (T.N.T), the cable network 
giant owned by Ted Turner, recently aired a special titled, A 
Salute to Bugs Bunny. 

The special highlighted Bugs’s history and contained 
several clippings of old and new episodes, including a short 
titled, Slick Hare. Created in 1947, the clip has television and 
recording stars, including Leopold, Frank Sinatra and 
Humphrey Bogart. 

Classic film: Walt Disney, who was starting out in the 
1940’s, released a movie that is now a classic, Fantasia, which 
containsa series of Mickey Mouse cartoons, including Sorcerer's 
Apprentice and The Knight on Bald Mountain. These shorts 
were put to music with no lyrics. 

The Warner Brothers gang decided to create its own wacky 
version of Fantasia, which evolved into two shorts under the 
official Corny Concierto© name - Tales from the Vienna Woods 
and The Blue Danube. 

Blue Danube features a black duck that tries to join a 
graceful swan family taking a stroll in a lake, but the mother 
won’t let him join. A frightening vulture sees the family and 
decides to have a snack, abducting the swan kids. The black 
duck saves the kids from the clutches of the evil vulture and the 
mother swan accepts the oddball black duck into the family, 

The first Bugs Bunny short had several different names, 
According to the T.N.T. special, A Wild Hare was the first 
official Bugs Bunny tune. The original Bugs Bunny shorts 
were published under the titles Termite Terrace, then Merte 
Melodies, and now Loony Tunes. 

“What's Up Doc?”: Avery, director of four bugs bunny 
shorts, was responsible for the phrase, “What’s Up Doc?” As 
a teenager, Avery said, he always called people, “Doc.” 

After a long period of time without new material, Warner 
Brothers, with the help.of Steven Spielberg, released a New 
Generation of Wacky Tunes. 

Called The Tiny Tunes©, these cartoons have a completely 
different set of characters: 

QO Elmyra, a female version of Elmer Fudd and a walking 
disaster area, loves animals. 

Q Buster Bunny helps host the show as an obnoxious, 

(Continued on next page) 
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“distant relative” of Bugs. 
Q) Hamton, an insecure pig, is obsessed 
with cleanliness and loves to eat. 
O Plucky Duck plays a 1990’s version of 
Daffy Duck, although more self-centered. 
Q) Montana Max is a “Richie Rich charac- 
ter” with a bad attitude. 
QO Dizzy Devil isa cross between Animal of 
the Muppets and the Tasmanian Devil. 

O Babs Bunny loves to do imitations and 
“will do anything for a laugh.” 

Warner Brothers’ new family can be seen 
on channel 56 at 4:30 p.m. 


Disney 
makes mark 


in film world 


Walt Disney made his first appearance in 
California in the summer of 1923. Little did 
the world know that his arrival would inspire 
and influence the cartoon industry for gen- 
erations to come. 

“Walt Disney was never satisfied with what 
he had already accomplished,” according toa 
press release. “As his motion pictures and 
television programs became successful, he felt 
a desire to branch out.” 

Amusement parks always intrigued him. 
As a father, he took his two young daughters 
to zoos, carnivals, and other entertainment 
enterprises, but he always ended up sitting on 
the bench as they rode the merry-go round 
and had all the fun. He felt there should be a 
park where parents and children could go and 
have a good time together. 

Disneyland: This was the thinking behind 
Disneyland. After several years of planning, 
and construction, the gigantic amusement 


Cartoon world 


Disney, others help make ’toons 
seem better than ever in the °90s 


park opened on July 17,1955. 

Ronald Marquis, a liberal arts student at 
NECCG, said Disneyland is not just for kids. 

“It’s a big playground - a very, very big 
playground-for children of all ages.” 

First product: The first Disney merchan- 
dise made available to the public was a pencil 
tablet that a man from New York offered to 
Disney for $300. In 1930, the first Disney 
Comic appeared and since then many books 
have been published about Disney animation 
and history, including: 

QO) The Art of Walt Disney, by Robert D. 
Field. 

QC) The New, Illustrated Disney Song Book, 
Abrams. 

QO) The Disney Studio Story, by Richard Hollis 
and Brian Silbey 

QO Too Funny for Words; Disney’s Greatest 
Sight Gags, by Frank Thomas and Ollie 
Johnston. 

The retail value of Disney products in the 
United States tops $2.5 billion, according to 
a Disney information packet. 

Rocketeer, a new Disney release, will be 
coming to theaters this summer. The movie is 
based on a 1940’s comedy of a man that 
found a rocket packet and uses it against the 
evil forces of Nazi Germany. 

Retail stores: Disney has also opened a 
series of retail stores across the country, 
appropriately called The Disney Store. 
Customers can find Disney characters in all 
shapes and sizes, from stuffed animals to 
ceramic figures. Locally, Disney stores can be 
found in Boston, Burlington, and Nashua, 
N.H. 

Even though Disney’s main attractions are 
located in the United States, the company has 
branched out to offices in Japan, Asia/Pa- 
cific, Latin America, Europe, and the Middle 
East. Disney has an Italian Mickey Mouse 
Magazine, called Topolino, and Le. Journal de 
Mickey in France. 

Will-be classic: The Little Mermaid, awill- 
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competition. Advertise with the 
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call 374-2634 


Ask for Steve or Ann. 


be classic, sold over one million copies in 
videos and recordings alone. 

For more information, contact The Walt 
Disney Store, Inc., 500. S. Buena Vista, 
Burbank, CA 91521. Warner Brothers may 
also be contacted at 75 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y., 10019 Tel. (212)484-8000. 


Japanese 
influence 


"toon world 


Across the globe is a country the size of 
California, with a population exceeding its 
landspace - Japan. : 

Robin Kyuk, store manager of San Fran- 
cisco Science Fiction, talks about Japanese 
animation. 

Twenty years ago, a popular cartoon called 
G-Force, or Gaticchan in Japan, appeared on 
the cartoon scene. G-Force consisted ofa group 
of characters that had an underwater base. 
Each individual had a machine to drive in. 
Their ship, the Phoenix, was capable of turn- 
ing into flames, and battled the evil forces of 
Spectre. 

One of the more popular Japanese ani- 
mations is Guybea, owned by Max Factor of 
Japan. AGuybea movie will be coming out this 
summer, featuring a girl from The Last Em- 
peror. The creators of Predatorare making the 
movie. 

Special interest: A popular hobby, garage 
kits, are just like models in the United States, 
but in Japan, instead of cars, they have giant 
robots, or Godzilla monsters. 

“To make the garage kits, people use glue 
orrubber to put together the hand-made kits. 
The kits vary in size, from 1 1/35 to 1/1 
scale. The cost is anywhere from $9 to $10, 


Job 


Elmer Fudd 


up to the thousands,” Kyuk said. 

“Our company does not mark up the price 
- people we sell to increase the price,” said 
Kyuk, referring to garage kits shipped directly 
from Japan to his store then sold to other 
companies. 

Popular comics in Japan include Hobby 
Japan, Uchesen and B-Club. 

Helpful book: One book helps artists and 
beginners alike with the art of drawing Japa- 
nese animation. Titled Manga: the Art of 
Japanese Animation, by Schodt, it’s a must- 
buy story. 

Asked what the difference is between 
American and Japanese animation, Mike Lucel 
of the Millionaire Picnic in Harvard Square, 
said, “Subject matter. Over there, they (the 
Japanese) have animation for all ages.” 

Magazines translated to American that 
deal strictly with Japanese animation include 
Animag and Animanonomous . 

Popular cartoon: One of the more popular 
cartoons shown in America is called, 
Starblazers, whose plot was to rescue earth 
from radiation bombs. The Earth people 
were forced to live underground while the 
spacecruiser, Argo (Called Yamato in 
Japan),was sent to defend Earth. 

The Millionaire Picnic, which has three 
shelves dedicated to Japanimation, is located 
in Harvard Square, (617)492-6763. 


Japanese cartoons 


"Subject matter. Over there, 
they (the Japanese) have 
animation for all ages," Mike 
Lucel sard. 
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By JOHN KADISH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Recently, hippies, freaks, deadheads, and 
druggies were among the crowd in Albany, 
N_.Y., to see the Grateful Dead. 

The Dead have been around for more than 
25 years performing over 3,000 live shows. 
The Grateful Dead was originally called the 
Warlock’s and formed in the 1960s as a jug 
band. They came out of San Francisco’s 
Haight-Ashbury drug scene, playing for the 
joy of music not for money. 

Jerry Garcia and Bob Weir sing and play 
guitar. Phil Lesh plays bass and occasionally 
sings. Mickey Hart and Bill Kruetzmann are 
the percussionists. Vince Welnik is the 
keyboardist, replacing Brent Mydland who 
died of a drug overdose. 

Many albums: They have released over 25 
albums, not counting the thousands of 
“Bootlegs” that have been recorded by loyal 
Deadheads. 

Dead fans are a group trying to create their 
own society with their rules and have little 
respect for drug laws they feel are unnecessary. 

Going to a Grateful Dead concert is like 
taking a trip back in time. The smell of 
Marijuana and patchouly oil weigh heavy in 
the air. 

Concerts are big business for some loyal 


fans who sell T-shirts and bootleg albums. 
Then there are the drug vendors that sell 
Marijuana, L.S.D. (lysergic acid diethylamide) 
and Nitrous Oxide to make money. 

Getting tickets to a Dead concert can be 
expensive. Tickets sell out within hours of 
going on sale. Ticket agency’s charge upward 
of $100. Scalpers are even worse, selling 
tickets for ridiculous prices. 

Lively performance: After waiting in line 
for over an hour, getting into the packed 
arena was arelief. When the band came on the 
stage, the crowd went wild. The band played 
for over three and a half hours. They didn’t 
lose their fans for an instant. 

The crowd danced with enthusiasm to 
songs like Jack Straw, Bertha, and Morning 
Dew. Other favorites included Loser, Ship of 
Fools, and Knocking on Heaven’s Door, asong 
originally written by Bob Dylan. 

Leaving the concert, I thought my money 
had been very well spent. The Grateful Dead 
is one of the few bands today that play down- 
to-earth music, not showboating, like most 
bands today. 


If Dead fans around the world have their 
way, the band will be playing for along time. 

The Grateful Dead continue their East 
Coast tour with stops in Nassau and North 
Carolina. 


ead’ put on lively concert 


Student 


art show 


awards its prizes 


By BILL BLAISDELL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The first annual student art exhibit was or- 
ganized by faculty in the Bentley Library 
Gallery recently. 

Four prizes and five honorable mentions 
were awarded at the artists’ reception. Mat- 
thew Pearson was awarded Best in Show for 
his Untitled Monoprint #2. 

He received a purchase order for $300 for 
his painting. Pearson also received honorable 
mention for his Untitled Charcoal #1. 

Awards given: Diane Cheney received an 
Award of Excellence for her Nosferatu. Molly 
Campell received an Award of Excellence for 
her Ardith, and Scott Vigneault received an 
Award of Excellence for his Vigtoons. 

Paul Cyr, Karrie McCrillis, Patricia 
Coppola, and Scott Sweezey all received 
Honorable Mentions for their selected pieces 
of work. 

Cathy Latourelle, coordinator, desktop 
publishing, said, “The exhibit provided a 
learning experience for both the faculty and 
the students. For the students, it gave them 
the experience of being in the show, and it 
gave the faculty an overview of the content in 
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the courses.” 

Following the exhibit, students showed a 
great interest in forming a student art club. In 
the future, the exhibit will be taken over by 
the club. 

Great reception: Latourelle said, “The 
show had a very good turnout, both regularly 
througout the exhibit and at the reception. 
There were alot more people than we expected 
throughout the exhibit. We were very pleased 
with the crowd turnout.” 

Stephen Mills said, “The art exhibit met all 
my expectations. However, I was a little dis- 
appointed in the photography category. A 
series of five pictures, called a photo essay, was 
not permitted to be considered one piece of 
art. J think in the future they should change 
that, but other than that, everything was 
great.” 

Matthew Pearson said, “The exhibit turned 
out to be a great show. There was a lot of 
participation, as well as student support. Next 
year should be even better. Being run by the 
student art club, I think it will be more 
organized, and have more participation, not 
just in entries, but in the entire setup process 
as well.” 

Kathie O’Neil said, “For the first show, it 
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MARCH ON THE STATEHOUSE 
AFSCME Says, Fight Back! 


Saturday, April 13 
11 am. 
Meet at Boston City Hall Plaza 
March to the Statehouse 


met all my expectations. The entries were all 
pieces of classwork, and it would be even 
better if we could submit non-classwork ma- 
terial next year. Students didn’t realize the 
various kinds of art work that could be sub- 
mitted. Next time, there will probably be a 
greater variety of art pieces.” 

Best of show: “At the opening of the art 
show, one of the judges, Brad Schneider, 
explained how he was judging the work, and 


C. Evans photo 
PAT BISHOP examines student art- 
work in recent exhibit held in the 
Bentley Library. 


I thought it was great. Next year, I think they 
should have an award of excellence for each 
of the categories, and another prize for overall 
Best in Show,” Schneider said. 

Students wishing to pick up their work, 
may do so in C-341 or C-343. 
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GRAND OPENING | 
Banana Max Dance Clulo 


Friday, April 19th 


Banana Max, just back from his latest expedition, invites you to the grand opening 
of his new club, BaNana (Max. Come experience 3 levels of fun and adventure - 


The Parlor Pub in the basement, 
Banana Max on the main floor, and 
the Loft, overlooking Banana Max. 
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Bring your college I.D. and get in free 
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508 521-1226 
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Concert hits home 


Sting wows crowd at Worcester Centrum 


By Bill Burke 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Centrum in Worcester was the latest stop for Sting and 
his newly stripped-down, “back to basics,” four-piece band, 
touring in support of his latest album, The Soul Cages 

The evening’s show would be one filled with contrast. It 
would alternate between predictable and spontaneous, 


Sting opened his set with All This Time, the first single off 


of the new album. From there he played more new material, 
all of it translating well into the live format. 

After this, he surprisingly enough launched into what has 
become run of the mill concert fare. 

Planned spontaneity: “Hello Worcester!”, “I can’t hear 
you!” and the over-used screaming contest where the right 
side of the venue is pitted against the left. It has all been done 
many times before. The resulting effect is that of following a 
script.While the first half of the show relied heavily on the 
inventive new material, it also fell into the cliched “rock star” 
act, which is highly unbecoming of an artist who usually 
displays distaste for such trite antics. 

Aside from Sting’s posturing, the song selection was 
strong, yet predictable. His song list seemed to have been 
drawn up by an accountant interested in financial return, 
rather than a musician. Sure, Roxanne is a classic, but how 
many ways can it be done? Also, a crowd pleaser, Message in 
a Bottle falls into the same category: done to death. 

The last, and most glaring problem with the concert, was 
the gap left unfilled by the absence of sax player, Branford 
Marsalis. He is currently on tour with his own quartet, and the 


Music Review 


lack of his genius was painfully obvious throughout much of 
the night. 

Talent amazing: These down points aside, Sting, as usual, 
has hand picked a tremendously talented back-up band. 
Keyboard player, David Sanctious was given free reign to jam 
on Jeremiah Blues, where he displayed strong chops and good 
taste. Those in the jazz world recognize drummer Vinny 
Colaiuta as perhaps the world’s premier percussionist. With 
Sting returning to bass, the overall sound hearkened back to 
a time when The Police were rising above pop mediocrity 
through superior musicianship. 

New life was suffused into Every Breath You Take when 
featured performer “Vinx” lent his baritone vocals to bolster 
Sting’s own masterful version of the Police classic. 

The highlight of the night came when Sting and company 
threw off the yolk of musical obligations and got down to real 
jamming. Jimi Hendrix’s Purple Haze was given the once- 
over ina truly thundering manner, as was Bring on the Night/ 
When the World is Running Down. 

Timeless music: When the show began to wrap up, Sting 
proved how timeless much of his music is, when he launched 
into Fortress Around Your Heart, and in the end it stood as 
one of the stronger selections. 

The audience that night was witness to the “new im- 
proved” Sting. He seems to have left his pretentious mien in 
the past. It was good to see Sting actually laughing and having 
a good time. The angst-ridden artist act had begun to wear 


File photo 
STING REVERTS to the basics at a recent concert. 


thin. 

Opening act, Concrete Blonde, while being an innovative 
group, is fooling itself if it thinks it’s a live band. Such songs 
as Joeyand God is a Bullet are good, but should be confined 
to the home stereo. Performing as a three piece band left too 
many holes in the sound, and resulted in a less than adequate 
package. The one exception was the song, Tomorrow Wendy 
ts Going to Die, about a young girl with AIDS. It was done in 
a minimalist style which helped its emotional impact. 


Boston museum exhibit brings art to life 


By BILL BURKE 


yet intelligent works. 


Perhaps the most 


The lighting is harsh. A soundtrack plays in 


Observer Staff Reporter 


Since the early 1970s, Robert Wilson has won 
international acclaim for expanding the 
boundaries of contemporary art. His multi- 
media work is now on display in Boston’s 
Museum of Fine Arts in an exhibit titled, 
Robert Wilson’s Vision. 

If you plan to attend the Wilson exhibit, 
do notexpect tosee quaint portraits of geriatric 
subjects or picturesque sunsets. Upon enter- 
ing, it is quickly evident that Wilson is not an 
artist in the traditional sense. This is not to say 
that many striking drawings and sketches 
aren’t on display. It’s just that the indelible 
mark many of his multi-media pieces tend to 
overshadow the comparatively tamer aspects 
of the collection. 

For example, upon entering the exhibit, 
viewers are ushered into a dimly lit hallway. 
The left wall is entirely made up of a photo- 
graph of trees. The right wall contains pictures 
of statues and gargoyles and all around you is 
the omnipresent sound ofa forest. The overall 
effect of sight and sound is remarkable. This 
portal prepares you for the rest of the exhibit, 
moving you out of the bustling museum and 
into the slightly off-center mind of Robert 
Wilson. 

Early in the show, it is easy to see that 
Wilson’s quirkiness challenges the visitor in a 
David Lynch-like manner, with many twisted, 


memorable piece of the exhibit is Memory of 


a Revolution, a mixed-media installation that 
incorporates public interaction. 

You enter a dark room and sit down. 
Three feet in front of you are the bars toa steel 
cage. Behind the cage is a huge elephant’s 
foot with dozens of rats running around it. 
Inside the elephant’s foot sits a man dressed 
as Napoleon, On the man’s lap is a box. In the 
box is a stage, and on the stage is a tiny woman 
singing arias from Luigi Cherubini’s opera, 
Medea. 

Appearance deceiving: At first, Memory 
of a Revolution seems to be merely the 
product of a drug-induced mind, but after 
close examination, it all makes sense. In 1789, 
revolutionaries stormed the Bastille in France, 
and razed it. In 1814, Napoleon erected a 
huge statue of an elephant on the sight as a 
monument to his power. 

After the fall of Napoleon, a Bonapartiste 
was “employed” to live in one of the elephant’s 
legs and act as caretaker. It was later torn 
down, and in 1989, in honor of the bicenten- 
nial of the French Revolution, an opera house 
was constructed at the Place de la Bastille. 
Therefore, the man, whether caretaker or 
prisoner, holds the seed of the future opera 
house in his hands. 

This may all sound a bit strange, and 
rightly so, because a lot of it is highly unusual. 
In order to understand much of his work, it 
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Con entering, tt is quickly 
evident that Wilson is not an 
artist in the traditional sense. 
This is not to say that many 
striking drawings and 
sketches aren't on display. Its 
just that the indelible mark 
many of his multi-media 
pieces tend to overshadow the 
comparatively tamer aspects 
of the collection. 


helps to know a little of his background. 
Wilson came of age as an artist in the late 
1960s in New York City. He was enrolled as 
astudent of interior design at the Pratt Institute 
and actively pursued performance art. He also 
worked at film, drama, dance, drawing and 
painting. Wilson strove to create art that was 
precisely detailed, but at the same time free of 
the restrictions that made most art static and 
uninvolving. 

Obvious success: It is easy to see he 
succeeded in his quest upon entering the final 
room of the exhibit. The darkness of this third 
room gives the visitor a threatening feeling. 


the background with a man yelling from a 
long distance away, a dog barking, a phone 
ringing continuously (which is enough to 
drive anyone crazy), and a thunderstorm. 

Disturbing scene: These sounds add to 
the overall uncomfortable feeling. A pair of 
silver cowboy boots sit in the middle of the 
floor, illuminated by a single spot light. This 
in turn draws your eye to the dominant wall. 
It is covered in brightly lit instrument panels, 
across which a glass box containing the de- 
composing remains of a person travels at a 
snail’s pace. It is a disturbing room with many 
pieces of furniture that, due to their hard and 
angular construction, offers no comfort. 

Rebecca Nemser, art critic for the Boston 
Phoenix, says, “Much of the art made today is 
an event made to be experienced, rather than 
an object to be seen.” 

This sums up Robert Wilson’s Vision, an 
event to be experienced and not just viewed. 
The exhibit runs until April 21, and the 
$5.museum admission covers the price of the 
show. 

A modern artist with the ability to have an 
impact currently is an important element in 
the art scene. Wilson counts among his col- 
laborators, David Byrne of the Talking 
Heads and Hans Peter Kuhn, an accomplished 
sound engineer. With these connections, it is 
easy to see Robert Wilson’s relevance, even 
today. 


Overseas Academic Semester 


Be part of an NECC student group studying 
and living abroad in England, Italy,Ireland, 
Mexico or another country. 


Financial aid is available for eligible students. 
No foreign language requirement 


All overseas travel and livin 


arrangements made. 


Excellent academic advice, friendly and supportive 


assistance provided. 


For further information, contact 
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‘New Jack City’ 


Drug culture explored in violent film set in New York 


Jewish music 
survives 


C. Evans photos 
KLESMA CONSERVATORY Band re- 
vives Jewish culture with wedding 
marches and ballards, performed in 
Yiddish, at a recent campus concert. 
Watch for more coverage of the Ho- 
locaust Week activities in the next 
issue. 


Some people prefer to do things in the usual 
way. Butifyou want to prepare for life and work 
in a different way, consider Bradford College. 
Bradford has put together nearly 200 years of 
experience and some of the best ideas in educa- 
tion today to forma highly acclaimed academic 
program known as the Bradford Plan. On a 
wooded, classic New England campus only 35 
miles from the big-city excitement of Boston, 
men and women from all over the world learn 
from a first-rate faculty. Whether you study 
management or the arts, a science or the hu- 
manities, you'll be able to gain both a solid 
liberal arts education and practical skills: So if 
you’re interested in earning a bachelor’s degree 
in a lively and personal enyironment for living 
and learning, Bradford may be right for you. It’s 
an education that dares to be different. 


For details about admission as a freshman or 
transfer student, call 508-372-7161 or write 
the Office of Admissions, Bradford College 
320 S. Main St., Bradford, MA 01835 


Bradford College 


Founded 1803 


By ROBYN HALE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Mario Van Peeples, Judd Nelson, and rapper 
Ice-T play a trio of street- wise cops who take 
on a drug lord, played by Wesley Snipes in 
New Jack City. 

Van Peeples, (Heartbreak Ridge, The 
Cotton Club), the film’s director, plays de- 
tective Stone, who is in charge of a scam to 
bring down the Cash Money Brothers (CMB), 
adrug chain that took overa one-square-block 
apartment complex in the middle of Harlem. 

Wesley Snipes plays the suave yet 
psychopathically violent Nino Brown, head 
of CMB who initiates the crack epidemic. 
Strutting around in brightly colored suits and 
excessive gold jewelry, Snipes gives Nino 
lurid magnetism. 

Crime Busters: Anti-drug and violence 
rapper Ice-T plays Scotty Appleton, a slick 
undercover cop determined to bring down 
the CMB. His sidekick, Nick Peretti, played 
by Judd Nelson ( The Breakfast Club), assists 
Scotty in cleaning up the drug mess with his 
untactful but clever ways. Although this duo 
of crime fighting-cops is mismatched, the 
chemistry between Nelson and Ice-T is very 
powerful and adds to the film. 

Scotty befriends Pookie (Chris Rock), a 
crack addict who eventually goes undercover 
for the police. Rock’s performance paints a 
vivid picture of the life of a crack addict from 
cutting drug deals to living on the streets. 

New Jack City provides an excellent look 
into parts of the drug world that people are 
too scared or too embarrassed to admit. From 
processing to packaging to the exquisite mas- 
terminding of the whole deal, every aspect of 
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the drug scene is portrayed. A few appear- 

ances of rap stars, Flavor Flay from Public 

Enemy, MTV’s Fab Five Freddy, and Keith 

Sweat, tend to lighten things up, however. 
The film’s violence is expected. New Jack 

City is a gangster drug film, and with gang 

violence its sidekick, New Jack City makes an 
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Spring tide 


hits fields 


Repairs to wet grounds 
impossible due to high costs 


By ARTHUR MURPHY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A glove, bat, ball—mask, fin and snorkel. The 
NECC softball and baseball teams may need 
scuba gear to compete or practice on the 
playing fields this season. 

“The softball field is lousy. I hate it,” said 
softball player Pam Sullivan. “Left field is all 
muddy. We only have three away games this 
year and the rest are home.” 

Baseball player Shawn Conway added, 
“The field sucks; it was built on a bog. We 
won’t play one game there this spring. We 
didn’t play one game on the field last year.” 

The baseball team will play most of its 
home games at the Haverhill Stadium due to 
the wet field. 

Astrong critic of the field, NECC’s baseball 
coach Tom Blair, said the team has no home 
to host its opponents. 

“We feel like roaming nomads as a baseball 
team,” he said. “We also need a dry practice 
field.” 

Field of streams: Paul Tomasz, NECC 
head of groundskeeping, knows the problem 
the athletes face each spring. 

“The fields are always wet,” he said. “They 
(the teams) are lucky if they can play two 
games this spring.” 

“To my understanding, when the field was 
being built the ground was leveled offand the 
soil they (construction company) used had a 
lot of red clay in it,” Blair said. “In the 
summer, the clay becomes a hard pan sub- 
stance. When the fields get wet, the water 
doesn’t percolate through the clay.” 

NECC working foreman Bob Dufour said 
the field’s problem is its location. 

“The fields are on the lowest point of the 
campus,” he said. “Water drainage flows to 
the lowest point.” 

Joseph Brown, dean of administration, 
said that originally the fields location was the 


proposed building site of C building. Because 
of poor soil testing results, the buildings 
construction location was changed. 

“C-building couldn’t be built on that area 
because of the field’s heavy peat soil that 
doesn’t drain water well,” he said. 

Just duck: Athletes are not the only one’s 
to play on the baseball diamond. 

“In the spring, you can sit in any campus 
that faces the diamond, look and see ducks 
swimming, behind second base,” Blair said, 
adding that most of the puddle problems are 
in the outfield. 

“The outfield behind Esecond base has 
been a chronic problem ever since I’ve been 
here,” he said. “There were some years we 
went out there with hoses and pumps.” 

From the beginning: The problem re- 
lates back when the campusE was being built. 
Near the completion of the campus, the fields 
were created with a minimum amount of 
money and thought. 

“Unfortunately, when they built the cam- 
pus, and what’s usually the case with most 
construction projects, the budget has run out 
of money because of the extensive costs,” 
Blair said. 

Dufour said, “My personal opinion is that 
nobody considered the water problem while 
the college was being built. It’s an on-going 
problem and the college is aware of it.” 

Both Blair and softball coach Chuck 
Lombard have worked on the fields in the 
past. Three years ago, Blair replaced the cow— 
pasture looking baseball diamond field with 
Indian clay. The clay has improved the infield 
area, 

Brown said that the softball field has had 
drainage work and repairs done in the past 
five years costing around $ 7,000. 

Tomasz said the drainage work done 
helped the soggy infield. 

“The problem was corrected by digging 
ditches by first base and third base using 


Player leads softball 


By CHRIS KUCHAR 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Sophomore Jennifer Wicks doesn’t lack 
confidence. 

One of the few returning players on this year’s 
NECC Lady Knights softball team, her talents 
will be greatly needed this spring. 

With the season just underway, the cap 
tain-elect feels it’s crucial for her to show her 
leadership abilities to the younger players 

“I always have confidence when I’m on 
the field,” Wicks said. “It helps get the team 
up. When you show that you’re always up to 
play, everyone tries to bring herself up to that 
level.” 

Head coach Chuck Lombardo has noticed 
Wicks’s progression over the past few years. 
She played last year for the Knights, and then 
during the summer she played on a team 
Lombardo coaches, which placed second in a 
national tournament. 

“She’s a great athlete. She’s a real good 
outfielder, but can also play as a starter any 
where else on the field,” Lombardo said 
“She is one of those unique players who will 
do anything for the team. She loves to win.” 

Choices made: Wicks, a 1989 Methuen 
High School graduate, started her career 13 
years ago. After graduation she had a decision 
to make. She knew she wanted to go to 
college, but wasn’t sure where. 

“I chose NECC because it was very much 
affordable,” Wicks said. “I knew that I was 
going to college, but when I graduated I 
think I was afraid to go away to a big school 


where I didn’t know anyone. NECC was the 
best choice for me because it was small and 
close to home.” 

Wicks attributes most of her success to her 
work ethic. She loves to practice. She arrives 
on the field early and stays late 

Lombardo has spotted her on more than 
one occasion taking some extra swings in the 
cage while everyone else was on the way 
home 
Wicks said. “We do so 
much in practice with all our drills, so I try to 


“T love to hit,” 


get in the cage and hit as much as I can. 

“T’ve practiced a lot this year; it’s going to 
pay off. I’m going to have an excellent year at 
the plate.” 

Personality influence: Wicks said coach 
Lombardo has had a definite effect on her 
attitude 

“He’s an excellent coach. If we get him 
mad, he screams but it makes us better play- 
Wicks said. “H 


coach.” 


ers,” e’s a friend, as well as a 

She is also excited about this year’s team 
The early indications show that they'll defi 
nitely have fun 

“We have a great bunch of girls this year,” 
Wicks said. “We don’t really have any all-stars 
on the team, but we’re always giving it 100 
percent. It’s going to be a good year.” 

Soft touch: The team may struggle early 
on to find a chemistry that will click. Players 
like Wicks are positive to the program. 

Wicks’ experience will help smooth the 
edges during the rough times, Lombardo 
said. 
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perforated pipes and crushed stone for drain- 
age purposes,” he said. 

A drowned solution:In May of 1989, the 
Morrice Gary landscape and architectural 
design company estimated the baseball field‘s 
drainage installation at $70,300. 

Because of the high price, the proposal was 
washed away. 

“Tt was just above our (money) means,” said 
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Brown. 

Brown added that a current cost estimate 
on the fields would probably be lower because 
of the change in the economy.However, the 
school still doesn’t have the money needed 
for field repairs. 

“With the state‘s financial situation the 
way itis, I don’t see that happening in the near 
future,” Brown said. 


team in several ways 


tice 

“She is always asking questions,” McCarthy 
said. “She always wants to know what’s going 
on with the team. 

“Whenever we’re doing a drill, she talks to 
one of the younger players and tells them 
what they’re doing wrong,” said McCarthy. 

The Lady Knights will have a long road to 
travel down this season. With a captain like 
Wicks leading them, they shouldn’t get lost 
along the way. 
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C. Evans photo 
JENNIFER WICKS tosses the ball around between innings in anticipation of the 
next play. 

Assistant coach Kathie McCarthy has seen 
Wicks’ personal strength carry over in prac 


Top player 


“We have a great bunch of 
Sivls this year,” Wicks said. 
“..we've always giving it 100 
percent. It’s going to be a good 
year.” 
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part-time job may change your life in ways you’ve _ your life can change just by joining the Army 
never even considered. National Guard. 

Perhaps you re going.to college. or, would like. -—_—_- — — —_ — — —__ — __ __ ees 
to. You can get tuition assistance through the Mail to: Army National Guard, PO Box 564, Hanover, Maryland 21076 
Montgomery GI Bill. 


If you’re interested in learning things few ee —— 
schools can teach—like how to operate state-of- = - y 
et ee A 


the-art equipment or how to develop your 
leadership potential—the Army National Guard 
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can give you an education that will pay off. On ! 
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U.S. Citizen DLJYes CJNo Date of Birth 


OCT eG ENOL a rr TS 
Iam: (OInHighSchool (In College ARMY / : 


OH.S. Graduate [College Graduate —_= 


Prior Military Service: (JYes ([JNo 


—— 
Branch a Se NATIONAL 


I understand there is no obligation. The information you volun- 
tarily provide, including your social secunty number. will be 
used for recruiting purposes only. Your SSN will be used to 


analyz esponses Authony: TOUS 508 Americans At Their Best. 


and off the job. 
You'll also get the opportunity to serve your 
community and country while you learn and earn 
a good part-time salary. 
To find out more about the part-time job with 
full-time benefits return this coupon or call 


The Army National Guard is an Equa! Opportunity Employer 
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We came 
from 
Puerto 

7 7 
Rico 
New gallery exhibit helps 
local residents find roots 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


The chatter and music flowing throughout the room repre- 
sented the theme of the photographic exhibit. 

Viewers gathered around photographs and reminisced 
about their lives in Puerto Rico, their emigration, and their 
lives around Lawrence and neighboring towns. 

The opening reception for, We Came From Puerto Rico, on 
April 3, included 22 photographs depicting Puerto Rico and 
its residents. 

As people walked around the Lawrence Public Library 
auditorium viewing the opening reception of Jack Delano’s 
photographic exhibit, delight and pride showed on their faces. 

Memories: Brenda Cancel, a Lawrence resident, who 
moved from Puerto Rico in 1959, said she was proud to see 
the photos hung around the auditorium. 

“These are my people and I feel proud. I love them 
(photos) all,” she said. 

Isabel Melendez, another Lawrence resident, moved to 
New York from Puerto Rico in 1959 with her husband, who 
was in the army. 


“These photos make you feel like they’re part of you 
because they represent what you are,” she said. 

Both women felt the photos effectively depicted life in 
Puerto Rico, but were unsure if they would help in settling 
misconceptions about Puerto Rico and its residents. 

Participation: “People are always going to make up what 
they want to believe,” Cancel said. “We have no control.” 

Katherine Rodger, director, Lawrence campus, met Delano 
in Washington, D.C., at a SITES (Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service) workshop. 

NECC later scheduled his 40 Years of Change and Con- 
tinuity in Puerto Rico, a bilingual photographic exhibit 
documenting the changes in Puerto Rican society for the 
Haverhill campus. 

Although she was very happy to have his photo exhibit at 
the Haverhill campus, she wrote to him and asked him if he 
could get together a separate collection for the Lawrence 
campus. 

Rodger wrote, “All too often, the Lawrence campus is 
unable to participate in the more significant cultural events at 
the college. The reason for this is that we are, at present, a 
“makeshift” campus withinappropriate sites for college study.” 

Contrasts: Delano personally selected a condensed ver- 
sion for the Lawrence campus that depicted the changes that 
have taken place in Puerto Rico. 

Delano was born in Kiev, Russia, and was raised in the 
United States. 

He first went to Puerto Rico in 1941 as an employee for 
FSA (Farm Security Administration) to take pictures on island 
conditions. After serving as a photographer for the Air 
Transport Command during World War II, Delano and his 


KATHY RODGER, director of the Lawrence campus, talks to the audience at the 


opening reception. 


late wife, Irene, «<turned to Puerto Rico to make it 
home. 


Delano photographed the people of Puerto Rico in the 
1940s and again in the 1980s. 

Delano, 76, has photographed the culture and changes in 
Puerto Rico for nearly five decades. His recent Contrasts 
exhibit gives his view on the differences in Puerto Rican 
society, culture, social classes, and industry from 1940-1980s. 

Fans: Some Lawrence residents have followed Delano’s 
work and looked forward to seeing his photos . 

Cancel said she wanted to see his work at the Smithsonian, 
but was unable to. 

“I was very happy to see his photos were coming to this 
area,” she said.Cancel will attend the larger Haverhill exhibit 
and Delano’s appearance and lecture on April 14. 

Victor Abramson, Lawrence resident, said the exhibit was 
“gorgeous.” 


C. Evans photos 


J. Delano photos 
FARM FAMILY portrait taken in 1941, top. Wife and 
daughter from Yabucoa taken in 1980, left. Sugar- 
cane workers, near Ponce, taken in 1981, right. 


“This should be done more often,” he said. “It's a positive 
point to let people know their background. A lot of people 
probably haven’t really known what their past culture was, but 
now they do.” 

The opening reception was attended by about 50 people 
from both Hispanic and Anglo culture. 

Pride: Kathy Rodger said at first they were afraid they 
would not get a crowd, but after phoning a few people and 
hearing their excited and positive responses, she realized they 
would be fine. 

“The biggest horror is that you’re going to throw a party, 
and no one is going to show up,” she said. 

Rodger said Delano is also a delightful person. 

“He’s everyone’s grandfather,” she said. 

Under a Puerto Rican flag, a billboard stating, “Tell Jack 
Delano what you think,” were messages from attendants, 
including anonymous notes saying “Muy bueno” and “It’s 
people like you that take away the misconceptions people have 
about Puerto Rico-I am proud to be Puerto Rican.” 


C. Evans photos 
J.R. COLON and Lus Santana, left, talk 
about the new art exhibit. Julio Toribio, 
above. 


